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On January 5, The Oregonian 








carried a front page picture and story 
about a Salem, Oregon, boy named "Tam". | 
The homely interest in this scene, taken 
in 1900, and which aroused the Woollcott- 
ian tribute, is of particular interest to 
Oregonians because the kindly woman 


taking the splinter from the lad’s foot is 


Mrs. West, mother of ex-governor Oswald 
West, and "Tam" is now Captain Thomas 
L. Gatch, commander of a navy battle- 
ship which recently sank four Jap war- 


ships and downed 32 enemy planes. 





In the same issue, The Oregonian editorial | 
page suggested to a popular picture mag- 


azine that the photograph be designated 





the national picture of the week...a a | 


T H E S E M E NS are more than merely popular writers suggestion "gladly" taken and acted upon. 
of the American scene; their editorials actually breathe with the 
tempo of the people they serve. (Left to right) Phillip H. Parrish, his- 
torian and editor of The Oregonian editorial page; Ronald G. Callvert, 
Pulitzer prize-winner; Ben Hur Lampman, nature-essayist and be- 
loved writer of the whimsical; and Publisher Palmer Hoyt. 


We proudly bring this to your attention 


because it is an illustration of that some- 


This editorial excellence, according to the University of Missouri thing extra which makes The Oregonian | 
HONOR AWARD, makes The Oregonian “more than a city newspaper 
—a tradition in the Northwest and a part of the life of the region.” the preferred newspaper in Oregon. 
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KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 
ANNOUNCES 
SUNDAY COMICS 
IN ONE-THIRD PAGE SIZE 


AMONG THEM ARE: 


BLONDIE THIMBLE THEATRE BRINGING UP FATHER 
(STARRING POPEYE) 
KATZENJAMMER KIDS TILLIE THE TOILER 
siniiains MICKEY MOUSE LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY 
TIM TYLER’S LUCK DONALD DUCK 

ELMER . THE LONE RANGER BARNEY GOOGLE 
TOOTS AND CASPER niet Sin eiaieitas AND SNUFFY SMITH 
THE PHANTOM SKIPPY Liisi 

BELLES AND 
COL. POTTERBY DINGLEHOOFER WEDDING BELLS 

AND THE DUCHESS AND HIS DOG 

SIMPLE’ TRICKS 
JUNGLE JIM SAPPO OF MAGIC 
IT’S PAPA WHO PAYS THE VAN SWAGGERS ROSIE'S BEAU 


FOR SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS 
WRITE TO F. J. NICHT, GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, wc. 


235 EAST 45 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OWE STAR WEEKLY To EVERY 
FOURTH HOME 1 CANADA ARE You SURE: ? 
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YES ... the Star Weekly covers 29.43% of the English- 
speaking homes in Canada. That means more than one 
home out of every four — almost one home out of every 
three in Canada, hands out a dime each week for a Star 
Weekly. 

This coverage is completely national in scope. The Star 
Weekly has more readers on the Pacific Coast, in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, than any magazine. 

Its circulation has grown consistently because it has features 
of interest to all classes, and all members of the family. The 
Star Weekly is a generous bundle of intensely interesting 
reading matter and pictures, including roto section, comics, 
news, two magazine sections and a complete novel. 


This national weekly has by far the largest circu- 
lation in Canada— well over 600,000. For the _. s i A R 
advertiser, it is the one medium that covers Canada 7, 

completely. W E | > K LY 


NEW YORK. 247 Park Ave.: CHICAGO, Wrisley Bide. DETROIT, General Motes Bide. ATLANTA, 22 Marlette St WEST 
. a ve.; . Wei @.; ° 08 ar ' 
Bids - RNCTAN Rtatlier Office Bida.: LOS ANGELES. 1031 South Broadway: SAN FRANCISCO, 681 Market Street. PUBLISHED AT 80 KING STREET 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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In Advertising Gains! 


The Washington Post not only set the pace in linage 
gains in Washington, D. C., but also led the nation 
-except for Philadelphia, where there was one less 
newspaper in 1942 than in 194]—in advertising 
gains for the year 1942. These gains of The Wash- 
ington Post are a tribute to the importance of the 
Nation’s Capital in these critical times and to the 
position of The Washington Post as the Capital’s 
outstanding newspaper. 


1942 vs. 1941- Media Records 


America’s Leaders in Advertising Gains 

1. Philadelphia Inquirer gained 1,280,143 lines 

2. Philadelphia Bulletin gained 1,211,226 lines 

3. The Washington Post gained 783.333 lines 

Other Washington Papers 

Washington Daily News gained 163,847 lines 
Washington Times-Herald lost 618,875 lines 
Evening & Sunday Star lost 967.867 lines 


The Washington Post 


EUGENE MEYER, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


Represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co. in New York, Detroit. 
Chicago, St. Louis. and by Geo. S. Close, Ine. on Pacific Coast 
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To Every American 


A Statement by BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


You, AS AN AMERICAN TAXPAYER, have a stake in the cost of this war. 


As a taxpayer, you are a customer of the thousands of American factories—large and 


small— which are producing war materials to equip our fighting men. 


As a customer, you are interested in three things: Quality, Deliveries and Prices. 


On these three points Bendix Aviation Corporation submits the following report: 


QUALITY 


The quality of Bendix engineering and manufacturing is in- 
dicated by the extent to which the armed services turn to 
Bendix for more and more precision equipment. 


To equip fully a modern bomber more than 150 different 
devices manufactured by Bendix are needed. 


Hundreds of other Bendix devices, instruments and controls 
are needed for tanks, jeeps, armored cars, transport vehicles, 
ships and other military and naval equipment. 


That such Bendix equipment—‘“Stromberg” aircraft carbu- 
retors, “Pioneer” instruments and navigation systems, 
“Scintilla” magnetos, “Bendix” radio transmitters, receivers 
and compasses, ‘“Friez’”’ weather instruments, and “Eclipse” 
aviation starters and generators —is worthy of the leadership 
and courage of the men of the United Nations is being daily 
proved on every battle front. 

More than one-third of Bendix production in 1942 was in 
new devices not even on the market in 1938 — devices 
developed in our own research laboratories in cooperation 
with the U. S. Army and Navy. 


* 


* 


DELIVERIES 


During the year 1942 our 2,500 engineers and our tens of 
thousands of men and women production workers increased 
Bendix war production to 20 times that of pre-war levels. 
Six major divisions of the Bendix Aviation Corporation have 
received the Army-Navy “E” Award for outstanding records 
in war production. 


PRICES 


We reduced prices beginning as early as February last year, 
and as a result, at September 30, 1942, price reductions ag- 
gregated $123,000,000 on products covered by contracts in 
effect at the beginning of our fiscal year and entered into dur- 
ing the year. 


The greatly increased volume enabled us to improve efficiency 
of operations and to reduce profit margins; and, on the basis 
of the full year’s operations, made it possible to return to the 
Government $65,400,000 in renegotiating the year’s war con- 
tracts. And, in addition, Bendix will pay taxes amounting to 
$47 ,019,270.03. 


* 


Because we believe that you, as an American making your own personal contribution to the winning of 
this war, also have an interest in the contributions being made by such American companies as Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, we present the following simplified summary of how the income we received in our 


1942 fiscal year was distributed: 


We received from the sale of our products and other operating income 


We received from investments and from other sources 
Which gave us a total income for the year, of 


Of this amount we paid out, or are obligated to pay out: 


For materials and supplies, including purchases from sub-contractors 


For payrolls to our employees B13 
For taxes and refunds to U. S. Government 


For maintenance of plants, machinery and equipment, rentals, telephone, power, administrative 
costs, income set aside to replace worn-out facilities, and to provide operating and 


contingency reserves . . . . 
For dividends to our stockholders 


This left a balance, which has been reinvested in the business, of . 


* 


* 


$459,169,026.55 
558,654.94 
$459,727,681.49 100% 
PERCENTAGE 
TOTAL 
YEAR'S INCOME 
$185,199,243.00 40.3% 
127,459,765.00 27.7% 
111,067,067.12 24.2% 


23,537,410.19 5.1% 
8,450,801 .64 1.8% 
4,013,394.54 9/10 of 1% 


* 


We know that even greater responsibilities rest upon our organization in 1943. 


Those who are in a position to chart military strategy have made it clear that what America’s factories 
produce in 1943, may well determine the hour of victory over our enemies. 


Every Bendix worker, every engineer, and every member of the supervisory organization has accepted 


this challenge. 


Each will carry a heavier load through the months to come, but it is being carried with enthusiasm and 
a deep dedication to the cause for which all Americans are fighting. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


President 
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Sales Control 


“A Working Manual for Sales Control of the Chicago 
Market,” originally issued in 1929 by the Chicago 


Herald-American, has undergone its fourth revision. 


The revised edition is now ready and contains up-to-date 
charts, maps and statistical’ data which place at your 
fingertips timely and essential factors for Chicago sales 


control. 


The manual is at your service through the 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Detroit Boston Seattle Baltimore 
San Francisco Pittsburgh Los Angeles 
























Daily newspaper editors 
read regularly: 








% 
THE NEW YORK TIMES... 70.8 
ee 
New York Herald Tribune... .... 46.6 
United States News... 46.1 
Newsweek . 34.8 
Chicago Tribune................ 30.9 
Business Week................. 27.5 
Wall Street Journal... .... . 26.4 
ee ree . 24.7 
Daily newspaper editors 
prefer to read: 
_% 
THE NEW YORK TIMES... 40.0 
FP re eee ee 
New York Herald Tribune. __ . 11.9 
Chicago Tribune............... 8.4 
Newsweek ............... 6.2 
United States News............ 5.3 
Business Week................ 25 
Wall Street Journal.......... 1.9 














EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


WHAT 
EDITORS 
LIKE 

TO READ 


Frankly, they like to read The New York Times, 
The clippings we get from newspapers all over the 
country every week show us that. And now a new survey 
by Houser Associates offers fresh confirmation. This shows 
that editors of daily newspapers all over the country read 
The New York Times regularly. It shows that they prefer 
The New York Times over other publications. To us this 
is more than praise, and praise from experts for which we 
are warmly grateful. It is a prod that keeps us ever aware 
of our responsibility to publish the news completely, accu- 


rately and without bias. 


The New York Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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OPA Allows $4 Per Ton Increase 
In Base Price of Newsprint 


Agreement with Canadian Wartime Prices 
And Trade Board Leaves Way Open 


WASHINGTON, March 1—The base 

price of newsprint increased $4 a 
ton effective today, as a result of an 
agreement between the Office of Price 
Administration and the Canadian War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. The 
increase was announced 48 hours be- 
fore it became effective. 

The advance was not unexpected. 
Actually it was $1 a ton less than the 
Dominion producers had been willing 
to take in conferences extending over 
aperiod of weeks. But the likelihood 
that there will be requests for further 
boosts fs suggested in the statement 
made on behalf of the mills that a $4 
addition to the base price will not 
cover added costs up to now, and that 
today’s agreement does not debar 
further discussions. 

Asked 10% Rise 

The bargaining point in the more 
recent negotiations was an asked 10% 
inrease over the existing $50 base 
price, or $5 a ton. That was before 
quantity levels were estimated to 
reach the high point now assured, and 
even sharper curtailment of consump- 
tion than since has been ordered was 
in prospect. 

Sanction by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was essential if the Cana- 
dian mills were to sell on the United 
States market. While orders of OPA 
have no extra-territorial force, and 
Canadian sellers could not be penal- 
ized for marketing their wares for de- 
livery in the United States above 
ceiling levels, the purchaser could be 
prosecuted for accepting delivery on 
such a basis. 

It is estimated that this $4 per ton 
increase at the present rate of con- 
sumption will mean an increased cost 
to U. S. publishers of approximately 
$11,500,000. Some saving would be 
effected from this in the event of a 
further reduction in consumption if 
eee by the War Production 


The OPA applied to the Canadian 
newsprint situation the rule that gov- 
ems ceilings on domestically-produced 
commodities, namely, that when it is 
shown that increased overhead thins 
to the danger point the space between 

lucing costs and ceiling prices, the 
latter is to be raised to allow a reason- 
able margin of profit. 

The Canadian paper price increase 
had been asked many weeks ago and 
negotiations were in progress without 
solution being heralded until the pro- 
Posed second consumer curtailment 
order was deferred. 

Donald Gordon, chairman of the 

ces Board in Montreal, said repre- 
Sentations were still before Washing- 

showing that this $4 increase is 
“much too small” to cover increased 
Costs so as to place the Canadian news- 
Print industry in a position to carry 


For Further Increases 


on at present levels of production. 
Consequently, said Mr. Gordon, dis- 
cussion and examination of the situa- 
tion are continuing. 

It was regarded significant, by some, 
that the Newspaper Advisory Com- 
mittee was not told that production 
increase would obviate a second cut 
until its members assembled in Wash- 
ington. The explanation was that WPB 
did not receive the information until 
the night before meeting day. And 
present for the session was J. K. Gal- 
braith, deputy OPA administrator who 
had carried on the negotiations with 
the Canadian government. Curtail- 
ment is a WPB matter, pricing an 
OPA function. 

Administrator Prentiss Brown’s 
statement announcing the agreement 
did not claim that the entire domestic 
industry—which shares the price in- 
crease—is operating at no profit. Nine 
of the 13 mills are running at a loss. 

He cited the fact that there has been 
no price increase in the commodity 
since 1939, and said the advance is 
necessary because the newsprint in- 


dustry no longer can absorb the 
increased costs which war conditions 
have brought about. Woods operations 
and costs of transportation have risen 
“with the result that a large segment 
of the industry is losing money on 
every ton of newsprint delivered, 
while the profits of those companies 
which still are operating in the black 
are shrinking rapidly.” 

“The decision to permit a price rise 
of $4 a ton has been reached only after 
the most careful study and after ex- 
tensive discussions with newsprint 
producers and with particular close 
consideration of the problems of all 
branches of the publishing industry,” 
Mr. Brown said. “In the light of all 
evidence, however, no other course is 
possible without seriously impairing 
the operations of an important indus- 
try and jeopardizing the supply of 
newsprint.” 

Following is the text of the state- 
ment issued Feb. 27 by the OPA: 

“Joint announcement of an increase 
of $4 a ton in the price which Amer- 
ican and Canadian producers may 





Second Paper Cut May Be 
Deferred Until July 1 


WASHINGTON, March 4~—Barring 

unforeseen .developments, publish- 
ers may look for respite from new 
print paper curtailment until after 
July 1. 

This was authoritatively stated 
Thursday afternoon after William G. 
Chandler, director of the Printing and 
Publishing Division, and A. G. Wake- 
man of the Pulp and Paper Division, 
War Production Board, returned from 
a two-day conference in Canada with 
representatives of the Dominion gov- 
ernment and the newsprint producers. 

The finding that an unexpectedly 
large production would result from 
favorable weather and increased per- 
man output in the woods, caused the 
projected 10% curtailment for the 
second quarter to be deferred. There 
remained, however, the problem of 
insuring arrival here of sufficient pulp 
for other than newsprint uses. To the 
extent that such supplies failed to 
arrive, newspapers would have to 
share the necessary curtailment. The 
conversations in Canada brought as- 
surance, insofar as it is possible for 
the Canadians to assure in the face 
of continuing manpower and trans- 
portation problems, that this problem 
will be solved. As a result there is 
every reason to believe that the pros- 
pective second curtailment will be 
postponed through the entire second 
quarter and will not come earlier than 
the second half of the year. 


Donald J. Sterling, newspaper ad- 
visor to the War Production Board, 
reiterated today that failure on the 
part of publishers to find and prac- 
tice real economies in newsprint con- 
sumption could still change the pic- 
ture to their detriment. He urged 
strictest possible economy as insur- 
ance against that happening. 

Mr. Chandler and Mr. Sterling said 
in a statement today the “purpose of 
the visit to Montreal was to secure 
confirmation by Canadian authorities 
of Canada’s previous undertaking to 
furnish 1,170,000 tons of wood pulp 
and 1,550,000 cords of pulp wood for 
shipment to the United States during 
1943. This commitment was reviewed 
and confirmed. In addition, the Ca- 
nadian industry will be called upon 
to supply an additional 107,000 tons of 
wood pulp by mid-year. This im- 
portation of wood pulp and pulp wood 
is for print paper used by other than 
newspapers. 

“The whole paper situation, how- 
ever, is subject to unpredictable 
changes and continued economies are 
urged under the terms of the exist- 
ing orders. This is important to the 
end that any ‘unpredictable’ changes, 
should they occur, would not catch 
the users unawares. Authorities from 
both the United States and Canada 
have agreed to keep close watch of 
the situation and to make the matter 
the subject of review in late April.” 


charge and American and Canadian 
consumers may pay for standard 
newsprint paper was made today by 
the Office of Price Administration and 
the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


“The increase, first in five years, 
becomes effective March 1 and brings 
the new ‘port’ ceiling price to $54 per 
ton, with zone prices adjusted accord- 
ingly. 

“The price increase of $4 a ton 
authorized by OPA has been the sub- 
ject of extended conversations between 
that agency and the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 


“The agencies of the two govern- 
ments have agreed on a $4 increase 
at this time. However, on the strong 
representations of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment officials that $4 does not fully 
reflect the increased costs of 
Canadian industry, it was further 
agreed by the two agencies that the 
increase, which is substantially smaller 
than has been requested by the Cana- 
dian government, would not prejudice 
further review of the price situation 
as between the two agencies on a 
subsequent date. 

“According to Prentiss M. Brown, 
Price Administrator, the advance is 
necessary because the newsprint in- 
dustry can no longer absorb the 
increased costs which war conditions 
have brought about. Woods opera- 
tions and costs of transportation have 
risen, and water-borne shipments 
have decreased, with the result that 
the newsprint industry’s position has 
deteriorated further. Nine of the 13 
United States newsprint manufactur- 
ers are operating at a loss. 


Points to Rise in Costs 

“Newsprint is one of the few major 
commodities that has not increased in 
price since the war broke out in 1939,’ 
Administrator Brown stated. ‘Ever 
since that time, and even more in the 
past year, newsprint transportation and 
production costs have risen sharply 
with the result that a large segment 
of the industry is losing money on 
every ton of newsprint delivered, 
while the profits of those companies 
which still are operating in the black 
are shrinking rapidly. 

“*The increase, in so far as the 
American industry is concerned, is 
clearly one which is in strict con- 
formity with the emergency Price 
Control Act, as amended. Cost changes 
since 1938 have rendered prices estab- 
lished five years ago no longer fair 
and equitable. The OPA must apply 
its standards, both impartially and 
rigorously. It must act on those 
standards whether, as in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, it involves the denying 
of price increases or, as in the much 
rarer instance, it involves granting a 
price increase, where cost changes 
have rendered the situation of an in- 
dustry genuinely intolerable. 

“*The decision to permit a price rise 
of $4 a ton has been reached only 
after the most careful study and after 
extensive discussion with newsprint 
producers and with particularly close 
consideration of the problems of all 
branches of the publishing industry. 
In the light of all evidence, however, 
no other course is possible without 
seriously impairing the operations of 
an important industry and jeopardiz- 
ing the supply of newsprint.” 
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Post of N. Y. 


Times Lost 


On Wilhelmshaven Raid 


Reported Missing After Plane Is Shot Down, But 
May Have Bailed Out Over Germany .. . Five of 
“Writing 69th” Return Safely 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


ROBERT P. POST, of the New York 
Times London bureau, didn’t come 
back from the first bombing mission 
to Germany cov- 
ered by “The 
Writing 69th.” 
Five of his fel- 
low American 
war correspond- 
ents with whom 
he trained for 
high altitude 
flying did re- 
turn from the 
Feb. 26 raid on 
W ilhelmshaven, 
Germany, but 
* Post was official - 
ly listed as miss- 
1 














Robert P. Post 


ng. 
Whether Post was killed or bailed 
out. safely from his bomber when it 
was shot down by the Nazis has not 
been determined. Word was expected 
late this week from the International 
Red Cross at Geneva regarding the 
‘fate of Post and members of the 
bomber’s crew. Some bailed out— 
witnesses placed the number from one 
to eight—and ‘there was a long chance 
that Post was among them because 
he had been assigned to a spot in the 
bomber where he could be one of the 
first to jump in an emergency. 
Two Forced to Return 

The five press observers who re- 
turned safely with the Eighth U. S. Air 
Force were Gladwin Hill, Associated 
Press; Walter Cronkhite, United Press; 
William Wade, International News 
Service; Homer Bigart, New York 
Herald Tribune, and Sergeant J. Den- 
ton Scott of the Army newspaper, 
The Yank. Paul Manning of CBS, who 
trained for the bombing missions with 
the Writing 69th, was ill with influ- 
enza in a London hospital and could 
not go along. 

Wade of INS and Sst. Scott of The 
Yank came back without complete 
stories of the raid. Wade got only as 
far as the coast of England when the 
bomber’s motor conked and the ship 
turned back. The plane on which Sgt. 
Scott rode developed motor trouble 
over the North Sea and also returned 
safely. 

For 10 days preceding the raid the 
correspondents, scattered at various 
flying stations in England, waited for 
their first chance to cover a daylight 
bombing mission first hand. According 
to Cronkhite, Post reported’ to the 
squadron that “caught the most hell 
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over Wilhelmshaven.” His bomber 
was in the middle of the Fortress 
formation. 

Post, who was 32, was the only 
member of the New York Times Lon- 
don bureau young enough to meet 
the Army’s physical requirements for 
the bombing assignment. Raymond 
Daniell, Times bureau chief, wrote 
Feb. 27 that the colonel commanding 
the station to which Post was as- 
signed had urged Post not to go on 
the raid on one of the most heavily 
defended targets in Germany. 

The colonel argued, Daniell said, 


that a less hazardous mission would’ 


provide as much of the feel of the 
thing as Wilhelmshaven. But Post 
said all correspondents had agreed 
to go the first time the opportunity 
presented itself and that he was not 
going to drop out because it was 
dangerous. 
Didn't Want to Be "Safe" 

Post would not hear of any special 
arrangements for his safety, but the 
colonel arranged for him to fly in the 
formation’s middle position. The colo- 
nel sold Post the idea that he would 
see more there, but later he told 
Daniell that he thought it was the safest 
position possible for Post in what is 
always a hazardous operation. Post 
took off in a Liberator flown by one 
of the Army’s best operational pilots. 

The raiders were flying at about 
27,000 feet, above a broken cloud, 
when Post’s plane was hit. One engine 
broke out in flames but the ship was 
held level by the pilot from two to 
four minutes, acording to witnesses. 
This was ample time for almost the 
whole crew except possibly the pilot 
to jump. 

It was Bigart of the Herald Tribune, 
not Post, whom the Writing 69th 
chose when they were in training as 
the man least likely to return from 
a mission. 

Bigart said the other correspondents 
on the raid got a “fairly easy initia- 
tion.” 

Hill of AP said the search for tar- 
gets en route—the first an Axis con- 
voy—“sounded like a mouse chase in 
a kitchen,” with frequent cries of 
“There’s one, get him!” When 10 
German fighters concentrated on the 
back part of the formation the ex- 
clamations of the gunners over the 
interphone sounded like a radio ac- 
count of a hockey game to Hill. When 
casualties were checked back at this 
formation’s base it was learned two 
ships had gone down and three others 
were shot up and straggled back out 
of formation. 

“Hell Above Earth" 

To Cronkhite of U.P. the trip was “a 
hell 26,000 feet above the earth, a hell 
of burning tracer bullets and bursting 
flak, of crippled Flying Fortresses and 
flaming German fighter planes.” He 
said seven U. S. planes were missing 
after the raid. Cronkhite scraped 
frost from the bomber’s nose windows 
in order to see. When enemy fighters 
came in with guns spitting he couldn’t 
hear them because of the noise of his 
own ship’s engines. 

“Your first impression of an on- 
coming enemy fighter is similar to 
your first impression of flak—nothing 
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much to frighten you,” wrote Cronk- 
hite. “You can’t see his guns firing 
and you seldom see his bullets spurt 
by. You just know he’s firing on 
you.” 

Wade was “willing, if nervous” over 
the prospect of the trip and discon- 
solate when his plane developed motor 
trouble and went back. He dubbed 
the Fortress “Tired Nellie” and added: 
“I hate to say it, but it seems that 
nothing ever happens to Bill Wade. 
I have been a so-called war corre- 
spondent for more than a year now 
and have never seen a good scrap.” 

The Writing 69th was not the first 
group of U. S. correspondents to go 
on a bombing mission in the war, 
but the first to do so from England 
after a week’s training in how to 
operate a parachute, how to get in 
and out of a rubber boat, and about 
everything else except how to fly a 
Liberator or Fortress. Last fall seven 
Cairo correspondents went on the raid 
on Navarino Bay, Greece, and in the 
Pacific correspondents frequently have 
gone on bombing missions, singly and 
in groups. Post was the first war 
correspondent lost on a mass bomb- 
ing trip by reporters. 

Newsman for 10 Years 

Post had been a newspaperman for 
10 years. With the Times London bu- 
reau since Jan. 2, 1938, he had written 
countless stories of the air raids in 
the Battle of Britain. His wife, the 
former Margaret Lapsley, returned to 
Britain by ship last January to work 
for British War Relief. They had no 
children. 

Born in Bayport, L. I., where his 
father still lives, Post was graduated 
from Harvard with an A.B. degree in 
1932. He started his newspaper career 
on the Putnam (Conn.) Patriot during 
his summer vacations and worked on 
the New York Evening World during 
his last college vacation. After his 
graduation he worked on the Boston 
American before he applied to Arthur 
Krock, head of the New York Times 
Washington bureau, for a job. 

Told he’d have to do it the hard 
way, Post accepted a job as office boy 
and ran messages for the telephone 
operator most of the time. After a 
few months as junior correspondent 
he covered some Washington beats, 
then left to help with publicity in 
Mayor LaGuardia’s Fusion campaign 
in New York. His brother, Langdon 
Ward Post, was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for Borough President in that 
campaign. 

Post returned to Krock’s staff in 
January, 1934, and until 1938 he cov- 
ered virtually every department in the 
Times bureau. When he was White 
House correspondent he was the first 
newspaperman to _ ask President 
Roosevelt if he intended to run for a 
third term. The President met this 
blunt question with the answer: “Bob, 
go put on the dunce cap and go stand 
in the corner.” 

Mackay Opens Algiers Circuit 

Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co. 
opened the first direct commercial 
circuit between Algiers and the U. S. 
this week. It will be open about six 
hours daily, Eprror & PuBLISHER was 
told. Besides press messages it will 
handle government traffic, personal 
messages for soldiers and certain kinds 
of commercial business. When Eprtor 
& PUBLISHER went to press it was too 
soon to determine the extent this new 
circuit was cutting down delays. 

Press Wireless, Inc., said its peti- 
tion for permission to operate an 
Algiers-U. S. circuit (E&P, Feb. 27, 
page 6) was still being considered by 
the FCC. Press Wireless contended it 
offered lower rates to the press and 
was better equipped to handle the 
circuit. 







Congress Told 
Press Must Be 
Held Essential 


Wasuincton, March 4—“Destroy the 
newspapers and you make possible an 
Axis victory—a victory for ignorance 
and oppression in our assembly halls 
in our schools, and in our homes—j 
not on the field of battle,” Rep. Charl 
A. Halleck of Indiana, warned in , 
House speech today. 

In addition to donating millions of 
dollars worth of space to the War 
Bond campaign and bringing about the 
success of the fats and scrap sal 
programs, newspapers, Halleck said 
have written an inspiring record jp 
bringing about husbanding of rubber 
tires and oil, in winning ready Coop 
eration in rationing of gasoline ang 
food, in increasing recruiting, and ip 
expediting Selective Service open. 
tions. 

“The output of American factoris 
has eclipsed expectations and dy 
credit can be given to the newspaper 
through focusing public attention 
this crucial need,” he complimente 
“With such a record before us, it § 
incomprehensible that there should b 
some who should incline to ¢ 
newspapers as non-essential and dis. 
pensable, and, for, instance, shoul 
mistakenly and unnecessarily seek + 
reduce the amount of paper whid 
they may use. 

“The press of the nation must bh 
classified as an essential indtstry ané 
must be considered as such.” 

Rep. Halleck invited attention to the 
fact that the bureaucrats who are most 
critical of the press are the very ones 
who surround themselves with ‘the 
largest staffs of writers and publicists 
and “who seek sedulously publicity in 
the newspaper for themselves and 
their programs. It is not inappropri- 
ate to suggest that some of the pulp 
and paper materials used by the bu- 
reaucrats might be more properly al- 
lotted to the newspapers for which 
they have decreed shortages.” 

Counselling that newspapers are the 
most effective implements of war and 
peace the nation possesses, Rep, Hal- 
leck urged: “Let us not tolerate any 
carelessness and groundless opinions 
on the part of those who drafted these 
(print paper curtailment) regulations 
which have been released and who 
threaten further curtailment in the 
amounts of paper which newspapers 












can use. And if there are some whose 
animosity leads them to attempt 
destroy the newspapers which stand 
between them and their goal, let us 
seek them out and render them harm- 
less.” 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 
March 6—Nevada State Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Carson 
City. 
March 7-8—Advertising Man- 
agers Bureau of New York State 
Dailies, meeting, Hotel Syracuse, 





Syracuse. 
March 8—New Jersey Press 
Assn., 87th annual meeting. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton. 

March 9—Advertising Women 
of New York, Inc., annual ad- 
vertising and Government din- 
ner, 6:30 p.m., Biltmore Hotel 
New York. 

March 18-19—Life Insurance 
Advertisers Assn., Eastern 
Round Table, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. ‘ 

March 21-23—Interstate Cir- 
culation Managers Assn., <vt 
annual meeting, Benjamm 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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Mobile Wireless Urged 
By Faris For Pacific 


BARRY FARIS, editor-in-chief of In- 
ternational News Service, who re- 
tuned recently from a 30,000-mile 
tour of Pacific battle zones, this week 
posed the use of portable wireless 
transmitters, which can move with 
war news as it develops, as a step 
toward solution of the communications 
blem confronting the press in that 
vast war theater. 

Mr. Faris told Epiror & PuBLISHER 
he will seek the assistance of other 
press associations in this project, and 
also will endeavor to get the Office of 
War Information interested. Already 
he has had preliminary discussions 
with Frank Bartholomew, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Pacific area 
for the United Press, and an AP ex- 
ecutive. Mr. Faris said they felt the 


same as he does about the need for 
more communications facilities to ex- 
ite Pacific war news. 
“If everybody gets behind this, we 
probably can accomplish something,” 


anese offensives will accentuate the 
need for better communications, Mr. 
Faris predicted. He said the threat- 
ened Japanese push was indicated in 
conversations of those he met during 
his tour, and by events since he re- 
turned on Feb. 22. 

Mr. Faris undertook the trip to learn 
more of the Pacific situation and cov- 
erage requirements so that he could 
direct his staff more intelligently. He 
left Jan. 1 and visited INS correspon- 
dents in Honolulu, South Pacific 
islands and Australia, flying most of 
the way. On several legs of the jour- 
ney he sat long hours on mail bags, 
the only “seat” available. 

The INS editor said he plans in- 
creased coverage in the Pacific and is 
now placing more men. 

“Correspondents in the Pacific par- 
ticularly are doing a job that has 
never been done before in history,” 
Mr. Faris declared. “As a whole, they 
are taking more chances than Army 
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barry Faris, editor-in-chief of INS (second from right) photographed in headquarters 


of Lieut. Gen. George C. Kenney, chief of air forces under Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 


during his Pacific tour. 


Left to right: Lee Van Atta and Pat Robinson, INS war 


correspondents; Brig. Gen. Donald Wilson, chief of staff to Gen. Kenney; Mr. Faris, 
and Gen. Kenney. 


Mr. Faris said. “At certain points the 
press is helpless in the matter of com- 
munications.” 

More American wireless stations are 
the answer if they can be obtained, he 
continued. Delays in press messages 
now vary from a few hours to several 
days because of inadequate facilities. 

“There was no need in the peaceful 
days in the Pacific for elaborate com- 
munications equipment but there is 
nw. The Navy needs its own, so 
that leaves the press out. 

‘In one important spot the wireless 
station is open four hours daily. It 
starts business late in the morning, 
tloses for lunch between 11 and 2, and 
shuts down for the day at 4 p.m. It 
also closes week-ends, from Saturday 
to Monday. The press can’t send 
news while it’s fresh under such a 
Set-up. 

“Mobile sending stations which can 
move as the news centers move are 

present solution. There is equip- 
ment sitting around that can be used, 
and we hope Elmer Davis of the OWI 
will help us to get it used where it is 
needed so badly.” 

Mr. Faris pointed out that the 
Portable transmitters in the Pacific 
could be used by the government as 
Well as the press. Censorship will 

prevail, of course, he explained, 
American public thus will be 
assured of fresh news of important de- 
v ents, 
Larger staffs to cover renewed Jap- 


men. They are a great bunch of 
newspapermen. They take the casual- 
ties among their own ranks stoically. 
All they want is to get the story of 
the moment. I didn’t meet a corre- 
spondent who wasn’t willing and eager 
to go to the front, or one who wasn’t 
crabbing if he couldn’t go on an op- 
erational flight.” 

Although he likes the colorful 
stories produced by Richard Tregaskis, 
INS correspondent at Gaudalcanal, Mr. 
Faris thinks Tregaskis has been “risk- 
ing his neck too much.” He told 
him so, but did not forbid him to make 
such flights, Mr. Faris explained. 

Tregaskis has flown often on bomb- 
ing missions to Munda and other 
Japanese bases, going out day after 
day on occasions. “One or two flights 
would have given him the color of 
these raids, enabling him to write 
about them with thorough understand- 
ing,” Mr. Faris said. “I told him he 
was stretching his luck a bit.” 

Robert Brumby, INS correspondent 
known as “the Beau Brummel of 
Broadway.” would not have been rec- 
ognized by his former friends in New 
York if they saw him as Mr. Faris did. 
Shaving has gone by the boards, and 
Brumby wears only slacks and shirt 
now, his chief said. 

Indicative of the way correspon- 
dents want to be in the thick of things 
was Brumby’s sudden return from a 
trip to another island to rest up from 
his rigorous assignment, “Brumby 





had three days of rest and quiet, got 
fed up and announced he was going 
back,” Mr. Faris related. 

INS tries to rotate its men in spots 
like Guadalcanal to freshen them up 
as often as possible. “There is a ten- 
sion about covering this war that cor- 
respondents didn’t have in the last 
one,” he added. “They are under the 
same strain as a soldier or Marine 
and need rest frequently.” 

Pat Robinson of INS returned this 
week from the Pacific. 

In Honolulu the newspapermen feel 
the war has passed them by, Mr. Faris 
reported. They want to go to the 
fronts and see naval action but don’t 
get the chance very often. 

Mr. Faris has the identical job in 
this war that he had in World War I. 
After working on the United Press 
news desk he joined INS in Washing- 
ton in 1915. The following year he 
went to New York as general news 
manager, directing INS coverage of 
the war. His title later was changed 
to editor-in-chief but his duties are 
the same, and he has been in this job 
since 1916. 


Portsmouth War 


Pool Promotion 
Plan Does Job 


Herald Sells 143 
Concerns for 3 Ads a 
Week in 1943 


By ROSS STEVENS 
Advertising Manager, 
Portsmouth (N. H.} Herald 


According to the Treasury Depart- 
ment War Savings Staff no other 
newspaper, daily or weekly, has at- 
tempted a program of war effort ad- 
vertising of the magnitude which the 
Portsmouth (N. H.} Herald has com- 
pleted. 

The Herald program was based on 
the premise that business and manu- 
facturing concerns would participate 
in a community-wide planned war 
effort promotion while they hesitated 
to subscribe to poorly scheduled and 
short notice advertisements issued 
without plan or program by various 
departments of our national govern- 
ment. 

Experience in selling this type of 
government directed advertising to 
business houses during 192 precluded 
the continuation of the same selling 
tactics during 1943. 

Adopted by Treasury 

We based our 1943 program on a 
plan originated by J. G. Noonan, Jr., 
advertising manager of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times, 
setting our quota at three full pages 
of war effort advertising per week for 
a 52-week period. The details of the 
plan were published in the National 
Advertising Executives Association 
Index last December and since have 
been adopted by the Treasury De- 
partment War Savings Staff. 

We localized our program by se- 
curing the endorsement in letter form 
which we published in the brochure 
of our local War Savings Committee 
chairman, our local Salvage Com- 
mittee chairman, and our local Civil- 
ian Defense Council chairman. 

We mailed printed brochures of our 
12-page program which were titled 
“The Portsmouth War Pool Promo- 
tional Plan” to every manufacturing 
and business concern within the city, 
attaching a memo to the front cover 
which asked for “Five Minutes of 
Your Time to Help Win a War” and 
signed by J. D. Hartford, our pub- 
lisher. 

The fifteenth page of the 1943 series 
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was published March 5 with 143 busi- 
ness concerns listed as subscribers 
to the community pool for the publi- 
cation of war directed messages. 

Because our sales staff of three men 
based their sales points on several 
sound and reasonable beliefs, their 
enthusiasm for the program was high, 
enabling them to complete the sub- 
scriptions in 20 days of selling effort 
carried out in addition to their reg- 
ularly assigned tasks. 

Obligation to Participate 

Primarily our sales staff believes in 
the need of such war promotional 
messages, and in addition to this they 
sincerely subscribed to the belief that 
every business man, in addition to 
being an individual with the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of the individ- 
ual in the war effort, is also a primary 
beneficiary of our democratic system 
ef society. As such his obligations 
as a business man to the democratic 
system of society must be clearly de- 
fined and in a full measure he must be 
expected to participate in this war 
effort. 

We like to look at their obligation 
in this light. This is not a newspa- 
per’s war. This is not a retailer’s war. 
This is everyone’s war. This is a war 
of survival. It is not a question of 
surviving at a profit but rather a 
question of whether the effort and 
cooperation that retailers place be- 
hind the drive for eventual victory is 
worth to them the opportunity of 
“doing business as usual” when the 
war is ended. 

In Portsmouth we now know that 
our business associates have seen a 
duty owed by them to our community 
and that they intend to fulfill this 
duty now that they recognize and un- 
derstand it. 


L. A. District Attomey 
Muzzles Reporters 


Los ANGELEs, Feb. 24—For the sec- 
ond time within a week an effort was 
made today to muzzle local newspaper 
reporters. Fred N. Howser, newly ap- 
pointed district attorney, issued an 
order to all employes of his depart- 
ment forbidding them to make any 
statements or give any information to 
the press without first obtaining writ- 
ten permission from him. 

Since taking office nearly a month 
ago, Howser has “made himself avail- 
able” to the press on only one oceasion. 

Last Friday Howard Langley, South- 
ern California director of OWI, de- 
creed that no official or member of any 
war agency could be interviewed by a 
reporter unless arrangements. were 
made through his office and unless a 
member of OWI were present at the 
interview. After protest by local 
newspapers, this order was counter- 
manded by OWI headquarters. 


FORD ADS 


The Ford Motor Company this week 
used full page newspaper space in 
106 cities to announce its “New Models 
for 1943.” Reproducing pictures of a 
tank, jeep, glider, Consolidated bomb- 
er, Pratt & Whitney engine, the ad 
stated they are “designed throughout 
for distinctive utility in their respec- 
tive fields and built with mechanical 
excellence that is a Ford tradition.” 
Maxon, Inc., Detroit, was the agency. 


DIMITMAN RESIGNS 


E. Z. Dimitman, executive editor of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, resigned 
this week. John Fitzpatrick, manag- 
ing editor, who has been on the sick 
list for a long while, will take over 
the executive editorial duties, while 
Richard A. Thornburgh, city editor, 
will move temporarily into Fitzpat- 
rick’s place, with Morris Litman, day 
city editor, replacing Thornburgh. 
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Cal. Publishers 
Condemn Recent 
OWI Censorship 


Association Passes 
Resolution Protesting 
Los Angeles Incident 


A resolution of protest against the 
recent attempt of the regional office 
of the OWI to have all news emanat- 
ing from war agencies go through its 
hands before release was passed by 
the advisory council and executive 
committee of the California Newspa- 
per Publishers Association at their 
meeting in the Palace Hotel at San 
Francisco, Feb. 26. 

Passage of the resolution was an 
aftermath of an attempt by the Los 
Angeles OWI office to put such an or- 
der into effect the previous week. At 
that time the Los Angeles newspapers 
went on a strike against printing news 
from the various war agencies. Among 
other things, the order was termed 
by the papers as an “act of dictatorial 
censorship” and a “Goebbelsian re- 
striction.” 

As a result of the hubbub created 
and the protest to Washington that 
followed, the order was rescinded by 
Elmer Davis, OWI director, who said 
it was not in keeping with the gen- 
eral OWI setup. 

Condemned Action 

In passing its resolution condemn- 
ing the action of the OWI regional 
office, the CNPA went on record as 
being “unalterably” opposed to such 
attempts to restrict the freedom of the 
press. The measure was prepared by 
a special committee consisting of M. 
F. (Pop) Small, immediate past pres- 
ident.of the association and publisher 
of the Quincy Feather River Bulletin, 
who served as chairman; Charles Lil- 
ley, Sacramento Union; and Dean S. 
Lesher, Merced Sun-Star. 

The resolution, which was directed 
to President Roosevelt and the chiefs 
of the OWI in Washington, was as fol- 
lows: . 

“Whereas, the Office of War Infor- 
mation in California, has attempted to 
place a gag on the issuance of gov- 
ernment news in defiance of the free- 
dom .of.the press guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America; and 

“Whereas, this step towards sup- 
pression of legitimate public informa- 
tion is contrary to the basic Four 
Freedoms, to preserve which this Na- 
tion is now engaged in a titanic global 
war; and 


“Whereas, such transgressions ap-. 


pear to have been committed by 
minor, appointive officials who lack 
the ‘neeessary background and experi- 
ence to act in matters of such great 
importance; and 

“Whereas, such conduct and such 
actions should not reflect the policies 
or intent of the Government of the 
United States or the elective officials 
placed in its charge; now therefore 
be it 

Ask Repudiation of Regional Office 

“Resolved, that the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
condemns any and all suppression of 
or interference with publication of 
such public information that cannot 
impede su 1 prosecution of the 
war effort and cannot convey any 
information of aid and comfort to the 
enemy; be it further resolved, that 
the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association petition the President of 
the United States and the head of the 
Office of War Information to repudiate 
publicly the attempt of the regional 
office of War Information to gag the 


press and set aside the Constitution of 
the United States, and to take steps 
to guarantee that such practices or 
similar practices will not be repeated 
in the future.” 

The resolution was signed by Percy 
Whiteside, president of the association 
and publisher of the Tulare Times & 
Advance-Register, and by Jake D. 
Funk, secretary-treasurer of the body, 
and publisher of the Santa Monica 
Outlook. 


Biddle Answers Attack 
On War Security Act 


WasuincTon, March 1—Answering 
criticism that the pending War Secur- 
ity Act is “vague, loosely drawn and 
a threat to our fundamental rights,” 
Attorney General Francis Biddle has 
made the following statement: 

“Today a saboteur who conceals an 
essential part of a war machine to 
render it useless may be guilty of no 
crime under existing law, even if he 
definitely intended to aid the enemy. 
The Espionage Act today punishes 
publication of secret information even 
though there is no intent to aid the 
enemy. The War Security Act, with 
its severe penalties, applies only to 
acts of wartime espionage—transmit- 
ting information—and only where they 
are done with the actual intent of aid- 
ing the enemy. The Act, therefore, 
has no application to inadvertently or 
improperly revealing certain secret 
information which assists the enemy. 
Intent must be proved.” 


OWI Rebukes Use 
Of Its Liquor Report 


WasuincTon, March 1—‘Information 
released by the Office of War Informa- 
tion is public property, but the use of 
such information for the purposes of a 
private organization in such a manner 
as to imply the official sanction of the 
OWI is misleading to the public and 
contrary to the intent of this office.” 

With that statement, the war in- 
formation office has rebuked the Con- 
ference of Alcoholic Beverage Indus- 
tries, Inc., for placing in pamphlet 
form, and distributing as an OWI 
document, the Dec. 30, 1942, survey 
disproving reports that there is ex- 
cessive liquor drinking in and near 
military establishments. 


Royal Typewriter Ads 
Offered for Local Use 


A new method for employing adver- 
tising in the war effort has been de- 
vised in behalf of the War Production 
Board’s drive to purchase 600,000 type- 
writers for the armed forces, and is 
now being put to use throughout the 
eountry. 

The plan is based on a series of five 
newspaper advertisements designed as 
institutional messages from those com- 
panies in a community that have al- 
ready sold a share of their typewriters 
to the government. The ads are di- 
rected to other companies and indi- 
viduals which have been considering 
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selling a share of their machines but 
have not yet done so. 

Developed by the Royal Typewriter 
Company as a contribution to the 
government’s effort to secure vitally 
needed typing machines, the illustra- 
tions, reproduction proofs and layouts 
are supplied without cost to news- 
papers. The newspapers in turn sell 
the space either on a participating 
basis, or t6 a single sponsoring com- 


pany. 

Two full page ads with rescales in 
half page, quarter page, and 300 lines 
are available. No mention of the 
Royal Typewriter Company is in- 
cluded either in text or illustrations. 
Proofs of the series can be obtained 
either from Royal branch managers, 
or by writing Maxwell V. Miller, vice- 
president, at 2 Park Avenue, New 
York. 


High Court ‘Sets Aside 
Viereck Conviction 


WaAsHINGTON, March 1—The Supreme 
Court of the United States has set 
aside the conviction and two-to-six 
years prison sentence meted out to 
George Sylvester Viereck, on the 
ground that he had not been granted 
a fair trial. 

The majority opinion said Viereck’s 
propaganda activity in behalf of the 
German government was subject to 
examination only to the extent that 
he had acted for that government and 
not to the extent that he had agitated 
on his own account. 

Prosecutor William Power Maloney, 
the opinion, continued, was guilty of 
inflammatory and extraneous remarks 
in his apeal to the jury for conviction 
and should have been commanded by 
the trial judge to desist, regardless of 
whether defense counsel had inter- 
posed objection. 

The charge upon which Viereck was 
convicted was that he had failed fully 
to disclose his propagandizing on be- 
half of the Nazis. 


Reich Said to Plan 
Drastic Press Cut 


The Nazi government may order 
the suspension of two-thirds of Ger- 
many’s newspapers “in accordance 
with the general mobilization,” the 
German-controlled Paris radio de- 
clared Feb. 27 in a broadcast directed 
abroad and recorded by FCC monitors. 

_ broadcast, which was in French, 
said: 

“Berlin: In accordance with the gen- 
eral mobilization in Germany, the 
early suppression of a series of news- 
papers is seen. One-third of the pres- 
ent periodicals will be authorized to 
appear.” 


SHOPPING NEWS QUITS 


MitwavkeE, March 1—The weekly 
Milwaukee Downtown Shopping News, 
established in 1925 and owned by in- 
terests representing the large down- 
town department stores and men’s and 
women’s specialty shops, has sus- 
pended publication for the duration. 


Uj 





AYER SAYS CIRCULATIONS HIT ALL TIME HIGH 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 28—An intensified newspaper reading interest carry- 
ing U. S. daily circulation to an all-time record high of 44,492,836 sales 

per day throughout 1942.is disclosed by the new 1943 edition of N. W. Ayer & 


Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Representing a 2,107,029 


daily increase over the preceding year’s figures, the new record is seen by 
the Ayer company as an impressive tribute to the strength of those news- 
papers surviving a continuing trend towards fewer dailies in the nation. 
Mergers and discontinuances in line with this trend reduced the number of 
daily newspapers now being published in the continental United States to 
1,894 from 1,974. Periodicals of all kinds now number 6,354 as against 6,709 
a year ago. In the rural and small town field also, total circulation of weeklies, 
semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies materially increased while the total number 
of such publications was reduced by a little less than 5%. 

(Eprror & PustisHer’s 1943 International Year Book reports 1,787 daily news- 
papers in the U. S. excluding legal and commercial papers which are in- 


cluded in the Ayer listing —Ed.) 


Chicago Typos 
Ask Permission 
For Strike Vote 


Negotiations With Publishers 
Deadlocked . . . Union Seeks. 
15% Increase 


Chicago Typographical Union No, 
16 voted this week to ask its inter. 
national officers for permission to take 
a strike vote after the union and 
Chicago newspaper publishers had 
reached an impasse in wage negotia- 
tions in which the union seeks a 15% 
wage increase on the basis of the 
Little Steel formula. 

The negotiations have been carried 
through a reopening clause in the 
union’s contract, which provides that, 
in the event of war, the printers may 
seek salary increases. Chicago print- 
ers now have the highest typograph- 
ical wage scale in the country, receiy- 
ing $1.65%2 for day work and 1.76% 
for nights, with a 3614-hour week. 

President Thomas Canty of CTU 
said that notice of the local’s unani- 
mous action Feb. 28 would be wired 
to the International officers at Indi- 
anapolis and that in the normal course 
of event’, Claude M. Baker, ITU presi- 
dent, would be called to investigate, 
President Baker informed Ebrror & 
PuBLIsHER on March 1 that he had 
received no information as to the 
Chicago union’s request for strike 
vote sanction and therefore had no 
comment to make. 

The action seeking the strike vote 
was taken after the union’s recom- 
mendation that the matter be referred 
to the War Labor Board was rejected. 

Meanwhile, the NWLB in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has approved a wage agree- 
ment between the Chicago Newspa- 
per Publishers Association and the 
Chicago Paper Handlers Union No. 2, 
an affiliate of the pressmen’s union, 
providing a $1 per week increase for 
202 employes retroactive to Nov. 21, 
1942, The voluntary increase, pro- 
vided in the contract, falls within the 
15% cost of living adjustment formula 
adopted by the board. 

2 


OHIO DAILY HONORED 

At a dinner March 4, Harold Bred- 
low, executive secretary of the Ohio 
War Savings Staff, presented to C. G. 
Linham, advertising manager of the 
Portsmouth (O.) Times, a special cita- 
tion from Henry Morgenthau, Jr, 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the job 
done in creating a local war chest 
for patriotic advertising. More than 
a year ago 66 Porstmouth firms and 
organizations underwrote a series of 
weekly patriotic pages in the Times. 
The same sponsors have underwritten 
the program for a second year 
each received at the dinner a 
certificate from the Treasury in appre- 
ciation of the cooperation with the 
nation’s War Bond program. 

% 


NEW AD AGENCY 

The Ferry-Hanly Company, New 
York and Kansas City, and L. T. Wal- 
lace of Chicago have announced the 
formation of a new advertising agency 
which began operation Mar. 1 
the name of Wallace-Ferry-Hanly 
Company. L. T. Wallace has been # 
member of Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, 
Ine., Chicago, for the past 10 years. 
Wallace-Ferry-Hanly will be cl 
associated with both the New Y 
and Kansas City offices of Ferty- 
Hanly, and the two companies 
operate a three-office interlocking 
agency service. C. P. Hanly, p 
of Ferry-Hanly, becomes chairman of 
the board. Mr. Wallace will be presi- 
dent and general manager. 
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Train Correspondents 
For War, Custer Urges 


U.P. Man Who Lost Eye in Solomons Battle Says 
Writers Should Be Toughened for 
Front Line Duty and Learn Enemy Tricks 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


RUGGED TRAINING courses to 
toughen war correspondents for ser- 
vice in battle zones was advocated 
this week by Joe 
James Custer of 
the United Press, 
who lost the sight 
of one eye while ° 
witnessing the 
naval battle off 
Savo Island in 
the Solomons last 
Aug. 9. 
Interviewed by 
Eorron & Pus- 
usHER in New 
York, where he 
hopes a famous 
eye surgeon 
might restore the use of his left eye, 
Custer contrasted the flabbiness of 
war correspondents to the toughness 
of the Marines they are assigned to 


cover. 
“What,” he asked, “do correspond- 
ents train on? Beer and cigarettes! 

“Everybody in this war is highly 
trained physically except the cor- 
respondent. The Marines are in per- 
fect condition. They are trained in 
ju-jutsu. They know how to duck 
into a foxhole, know the tricks of 
the enemy and how to beat them. 

Equipped with Typewriter 


“But what does the correspondent 
know? All he has when he arrives at 
a Guadalcanal is his typewriter and 
cigarettes. He learns the hard way. 
He can walk into a Jap sniper’s nest 
and have a helluva time getting out 
alive 


Joe James Custer 


“Why don’t they take correspondents 
and drill them and teach them enough 
to get by on before they go on such 
a assignment? A _ reporter who 
doesn’t know about infiltration tactics 
can be cut down at will.” 

Custer’s “they” meant either the 
government or the correspondent’s 
newspaper or wire service. He doubted 
that the government might take any 
steps in this direction, but suggested 
that correspondents’ employers could. 

“The average correspondent,” Custer 
continued, “is your average news- 
Paperman. He is flabby physically, 
ptobably can’t fight a lick and 
wouldn’t. He has lived a fairly soft 
life) kept late hours, gotten over- 
weight. And here he suddenly finds 
himself in the tough physical grind of 
modern warfare, still flabby and un- 
tained. All he needs now is willing- 
ness to go, and his credentials. 

Hard, Physical Grind 

‘I say, let the correspondents going 
‘o front line duty take courses like 
the Marines get to toughen them up. 
let them learn hand-to-hand combat 
and the tricks of war. A correspondent 
is a non-combatant, but if he’s sur- 
rounded by the enemy on a future 
Guadalcanal he’ll be non compos 
mentis—and I mean a dead duck. 

“Practically every correspondent in 
the Southwest Pacific has had malaria, 

tery and feet and leg sores which 
become seriously infected. It’s a hard 
grind, working nearly 24 

a day. They get a nap only 


tow and then. They need toughening 
for such an assignment, 
Proper sleep.” 

Custer, who was a sports writer be- 


without 





fore he went on war duty, likened an 
untrained correspondent going into a 
battle zone to “a sports writer at a 
football game who suddenly finds 
himself put into a uniform and is out 
in the backfield playing against 
toughened men who are experts.” 

When a task force is leaving Ha- 
waii the correspondents left behind 
feel they’re not in the game. “The 
biggest thrill of a football game is 
playing it—and so with the war cor- 
respondents,” Custer said. “They 
want to be in the front lines. When 
they do go they certainly get a ring- 
side seat and more. They’re in the 
ring. But they should be trained 
for it.” 

Correspondents destined for sea duty 
should be taught swimming, in his 
opinion. Custer himself almost had 
to swim for it after the battle in 
which he was wounded. “Suppose,” 
he interjected, “you’ve got to swim 
three or four miles to shore, and you 
don’t know how?” 


Had Premonition of Wounding 


The chief radioman of the cruiser 
Astoria got Custer a life jacket and 
offered to help him swim for shore 
early on the morning of Aug. 9, when 
the Astoria was helpless, sinking, and 
in imminent danger of blowing up 
when fire reached her magazines. 
Luckily a destroyer came alongside to 
take off the wounded before they at- 
tempted to strike out, for the radio- 
man confessed months later to Custer 
in a Honolulu, hospital that he really 
couldn’t swim a stroke. 

The 33-year-old U.P. writer, who 
had been out with three task forces 
during his nine months of Pacific duty 
with few thoughts of being hurt, had 
a premonition at the start of the Savo 
Island battle that he would be 
wounded. 

“I was sleeping in the admiral’s 
cabin when the alarm woke me up,” 
he said. “At first I thought it was a 
routine alarm, but while it was sound- 
ing there was an awful concussion 
and the ship shivered as though tor- 
pedoed. It was the concussion of our 
guns going off. The flashes that swept 
past the door were yellow in the light 
of the Jap searchlights, as I later found 
out. 

“I put on shoes, pants and a shirt 
hurriedly and went outside. Shrapnel 
fell like hail on a tin roof. It was a 
sea battle, sure enough, and some- 
thing inside of me told me I was going 
to get hurt but I wouldn’t die. 

“Fifteen minutes later when I felt 
blood coming down my cheek I told 
myself I’d never see Hawaii again. But 
later on I knew that somehow I’d live 
through it all. I knew the battle had 
to end some time. 

“Strangely, my resentment for all 


this rose against Hitler, not Hirohito 
or Tojo. Mentally I -blamed. him for 
bringing on the war and cussed him 
silently in those bloody moments.” 

Custer did not lose his left eye im- 
mediately. A tiny, jagged shell frag- 
ment imbedded behind his eyeball and 
began cutting nerves, but this was 
not determined until X-rays were 
taken days later when his condition 
worsened. Thus, what first had been 
considered merely “a black eye” cost 
Custer the partial loss of his eyesight. 

The destroyer which took off the 
Astoria’s wounded transferred them to 
a transport which was converted into a 
hospital ship. It headed for a Pacific 
base, and that trip is one of Custer’s 
vivid memories. 

Can't Forget Sea Burials 

“We heard Jap warships were in the 
vicinity and with a ship full of 
wounded we feared we were on the 
visiting list,” Custer related. “And 
don’t think we weren’t worried.” All 
the wounded slept with lifejackets on. 

“The first three days out of Guadal- 
canal we had funeral services two or 
three times a day for men who died 
of their wounds. We had only a few 
flags aboard, so the colors were re- 
moved from the bodies just before 
burial. Submarine contact interrupted 
one of the burial services and after 
zigzagging and dropping depth bombs 
it was resumed. 

“The thing Pll never forget about 
this war is the sound of those bodies 
sliding off the canvas stretcher. It’s a 
rasping sound with the grim finality of 
death in war in it. It goes right 
through you. Even in battles when 
shells are falling near you, the sounds 
are those of life—and where there’s 
life there’s hope. But the rasping 
sound in the dead silence of the ship’s 
company has finality, the symbol of 
death at sea.” 

It was Sherman Montrose, Acme 
Newspictures photographer, who finally 
impressed upon Custer that his eye 
wound was serious. Custer met Mont- 
rose on another ship off the island 
base. The U.P. man had written his 
battle stories on the transport despite 
severe head pains that kept him awake 
most of the time. 

By this time, 10 days after the bat- 
tle, Custer’s eye had swollen almost 
shut. Montrose insisted his ship’s 
doctor look at it. X-rays were taken 
and showed the bomb fragment had 
stopped within two millimeters of the 
optic nerve. The head pains were 
caused as the fragment shifted posi- 
tion and cut nerves. 

This doctor told Custer he should 
have been off his feet all the time, 
remaining quiet and irrigating his 
eye, instead of working. Custer was 
given eight sulfa tablets in one shot 
and sent to the hospital ashore to 
await a flight back to Honolulu. 

Unforgettable Ride 

Montrose and Ralph Morris of Life 
spent most of the following night talk- 
ing to Army and Navy officers to ar- 
range Custer’s flight. They obtained 
first priority on the first plane bound 
for Hawaii for Custer and Morris— 
a lucky break because transportation 
in the South Pacific is uncertain at 
best—but owing to later developments 
Custer did not reach a hospital in 
Hawaii for an operation to save his 





JACK HOWARD IN NAVY; 


SORRELLS BACK TO S-H 


JACK R. HOWARD, assistant executive editor of Scripps-Howard News- 

papers, who applied for service last November, was commissioned a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the U. S. Naval Reserve Mar. 1 and immediately went 
on active duty for training. John H. Sorrells, who has been on leave from 
Scripps-Howard as deputy director of censorship in Washington, has returned 
to his former post of executive editor but continues in the censorship in an 
advisory capacity. James C. Hanrahan, executive vice-president of Scripps- 
Howard Radio, Inc., of which Jack Howard is president, will fill in for him 
for the duration. Mr. Howard is 32 years old, married and the father of two 


children. 
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sight until a month and two days after 
he was wounded. 

A mail jeep was the only transporta- 
tion to an interior air base, and the 
driver refused to take Custer, saying 
the trip at 50 miles an hour over 
primitive roads would kill him. Finally 
Montrose and Morris obtained an 
Army command car with cushions and 
springs. Even with this comparative 
comfort, Custer passed out from 
excruciating pains. The correspondents 
stopped at a field hospital where Cus- 
ter was given codeine pills. When 
the car reached its destination far in- 
land all realized what the jeep driver 
had meant. 

Two days were spent at the hospital 
barracks near the air base, waiting for 
a plane. Meanwhile Custer took sulfa 
pills every four hours, as ordered. His 
joy when the plane arrived was empty, 
however, for the flight surgeon learned 
Custer had been taking sulfa and re- 
fused to let him make the trip be- 
cause “you'll never get to Honolulu 
alive.” At high altitude, it was ex- 
plained, a person with oxygen- 
consuming sulfa in their blood will die 
from lack of oxygen. 

At first Custer argued with the flight 
surgeon that he had to take his stories 
back to Honolulu, but the crew agreed 
to deliver them. So, like pilots who 
are grounded until sulfa is out of their 
blood, Custer was compelled to wait 
for a medical okay. He waited 10 
days more before this was forthcom- 
ing, then eight days more until a plane 
passage was available. 

Biggest Scare of Career 


Custer was warned by the Army 
doctors that his other eye might be 
affected. They wanted to remove the 
fragment at the field hospital but 
Custer decided to take the short end 
of a 60-40 chance and wait until he 
reached a hospital at Honolulu. 

Two or three hours out in the plane, 
after codeine was administered to re- 
lieve his pains, Custer got one of the 
biggest scares of his career. He had 
been sleeping on a cot and when he 
woke up he found that he couldn’t see. 

“I thought I'd gone stone blind,” he 
recalled. “There was a tight feeling 
of pressure around my head. I blamed 
it on the high altitude and decided the 
only thing I could do was to go back 
to sleep. 

“At dawn the next morning I dis- 
covered that the bandage had slipped 
down off my eyes from the vibration, 
and naturally in the Pacific night, with 
all lights out, I couldn’t see a 
thing. What a relief! I had thought 
I was through.” 

Five days after Custer reached 
Queen’s Hospital, Honolulu, the first 
of a series of five operations was per- 
formed. He remained in the hospital 
17 weeks and five days, nearly all of 
this time on his back with sandbags 
around his head to hold it still. 

Both Custer and Jack Singer of 
International News Service were un- 
able to keep a date for Thanksgiving 
dinner at the Halekulani Hotel on 
Waikiki Beach—a date they made on 
the dock when they went on their last 
Pacific assignments in July. Singer 
was killed by a torpedo explosion on 
the ai carrier Wasp. Custer, a 
former buddy of sports writing days, 
was still in the hospital. 

Although he missed the World 
Series and all of last season’s big foot- 
ball games, Custer has the promise of 
Earl J. Johnson, U.P.’s vice-president 
and general news manager, that he 
will see the opening game of the 1943 
season in Washington. 

Custer, a native New Yorker, worked 
on Honolulu newspapers before he 
joined the U.P. a few days after Pearl 
Harbor. Previously he had been in 
publicity work and did sports writing 
on the San Francisco Chronicle and 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 
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Mackenzie of AP 
Ends 35,000-Mile 
Plane Tour Abroad 


Such a Trip Invaluable 
To War Analyst, He Says... 
Resumes Daily Column 


A trip to fighting fronts and foreign 
capitals is a great asset to a war col- 
umnist, DeWitt Mackenzie, war 
analyst for the 
Associated Press, 
told Eprror & 
PuBLISHER this 
week. Macken- 
zie, who re- 
turned Feb. 17 
from a 35,000- 
mile fact-finding 
tour which took 
him to England, 
Africa, India and 
Chungking, re - 
sumed his daily 
column March 5 
with a series of 
articles on his trip to the war zones. 

Such a trip is valuable not only 
from the standpoint of what an inter- 
preter of war developments sees him- 
self, Mackenzie said, but he is able to 
obtain from war correspondents and 
military leaders considerable back- 
ground information which censorship 
will not clear to the U. S. 

“It is a godsend to be able to get 
away once in a while and get into the 
thick of things to get the feel of the 
war at the front lines,” he said, “but 
it’s a difficult thing for a columnist 
to do.” 

Not Comfortable, But Fast 


In the form of notes the AP writer 
brought back “scores of thousands of 
words” on the Indian situation, taken 
from documents, official papers, etc., 
on which he based some articles. One 
copy he airmailed back to himself in 
New York, the other he carried in a 
sealed envelope as a_ precaution 
against loss. Only two sentences were 
deleted from this material by the cen- 
sor in India, he said, and _ the 
censor was apologetic at that. Mr. 
Mackenzie added that he brought 
without notes—in his head—many im- 
portant facts and sidelights furnished 
by AP correspondents. 

He traveled nearly all of the 35,000 
miles by air, much of the time in 
bombers whose bucket seats are noth- 
ing if not uncomfortable. For two 
days he and military passengers trav- 
eled on a bomber packed from end 
to end, half way to the ceiling, with 
boxes and mail bags. “We had to 
crawl in on top of them—all 25 of us 
—and ride as best we could those two 
days,” he recalled. “I slept one night 
with the sharp point of a box in my 
back, and no matter how I moved it 
was always there. But it’s fast travel 
and when it’s over you don’t mind it 
so much. It’s preferable to trying to 
make the trip by boat.” 

Says Hitler's Back Is Broken 

The consensus of military leaders 
with whom he talked from America to 
the Far East is that Hitler’s back is 
broken. “It was broken,” he said, 
“when the Nazis failed to break 
through in the lower Caucasus last 
fall.” 

The veteran analyst and foreign 
correspondent, who began writing his 
war column when hostilities started in 
1939, left New York last September. 
He flew to Ireland, spent five weeks 
in England, then went to Cairo via 
Lisbon and the west coast of Africa. 
He remained five weeks in Egypt and 
on the Libyan front with the British 
Eighth Army. Palestine and India he 
covered en route to Chungking, and 





DeWitt Mackenzie 


on the return trip he spent three 
weeks in India. -He visited Persia and 
Iraq, returning from Basra to Miami 
in the speedy time of five and one-half 
days. 

Most exciting experience of his trip 
was a ride over the mined desert in 
a British staff car, searching out Gen- 
eral Montgomery, Eighth Army com- 
mander, for an interview. He chased 
the general hundreds of miles, ac- 
companied only by a driver. Usually 
a British press officer accompanies a 
correspondent on any trip, but special 
permission was granted Mackenzie. 
“We crossed paths en route and I had 
to go back after him,” he said. “I saw 
British sappers digging out land 
mines all over the road—pleasant re- 
minders of the war. Although my car 
didn’t hit one of the mines, I saw 
plenty of people who did.” 

Duck Hunting Correspondent 

Mackenzie told how George Lait, 
INS war correspondent, relieved the 
monotony of a lull in the desert war, 
just before the big British offensive 
opened, by going duck hunting in the 
marshes near Bengazi last fall. Lait, 
son of Jack Lait, is a veteran nimrod, 
and his father, Jack Lait, editor of the 
New York Mirror, recalled this week 
how Jack used to fly to Florida for a 
day’s duck hunting. 

“Lait sat for hours in a duck blind 
near Bengazi with those big African 
mosquitoes eating him alive,’ Mac- 
kenzie related. “Ducks came there in 
great numbers but when Jack got one 
he had to wade around in muck almost 
to his neck to find it, because he had 
no retriever. He came back from 
those trips covered with mosquito 
bites and treated the correspondents 
to a duck dinner several times,” 

Mackenzie described Chungking as 
one of the toughest capitals in the 
world for a correspondent to cover. 
The ancient city’s resources and re- 
peated Japanese bombings have com- 
bined to make living conditions for 
Occidental correspondents worse than 
they would encounter on the fighting 
fronts, according to Mackenzie. There 
is enough food, but not for western 
diets. Not the least of their hardships 
is the terrific inflation. Gasoline when 
available cost $20 a gallon American 
in the black market and woolen yard 
goods for suits sell for $120 a yard. 


PAPER PROFIT UP 


MontreaL, Que., March 2—Provin- 
cial Paper, Ltd., with plants at Milles 
Roches, Thorold, Georgetown and 
Port Arthur, Ont., today reported op- 
erating profit for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31 at $1,216,960. The company 
set a record in 1941 at $1,267,652. The 
company reported earned surplus at 
$1,291,804 compared with $1,257,792 
the previous year end. Working capi- 
tal stood at $3,282,681 which com- 
pared with $3,018,946 at the end of 
1941. All of the common stock is held 
—_— Power and Paper Company, 
Ltd. 


PAPER USE BY STATES 


The ANPA has compiled newsprint 
consumption by States in 1942 based 
on reports received from 1,191 daily 
newspapers which consumed 3,229,350 
tons during 1942. This represents 
84.6% of the estimated total consump- 
tion of 3,815,532 tons. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


ANNOUNCE INCREASE 


All newsprint manufacturers in the 
United States and Canada this week 
notified their customers that an in- 
crease of $4 a ton for newsprint has 
been made effective for all shipments 
on March 1, 1943, and thereafter, until 
further notice, except the St. Croix 
Paper Co., which has advised its cus- 
tomers that an increase of $4 a ton 
will become effective on April 1— 
the begining of the second quarter. 


Says Small Papers 
More Productive 


WasuincTon, March 1—Small dailies 
and weeklies are more productive ad- 
vertising mediums than larger news- 
papers, Rep. Jerry Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia told the House in the course of 
an appeal to government agencies to 
allot some of their advertising funds, 
for bond sales or recruiting or other 
purposes, to the smaller publications. 

“Those papers are more thoroughly 
read by the average person who takes 
them than are the large newspapers 
in the cities; advertising space with 
them would produce more per dollar 
expended than almost any other kind,” 
the Californian contended. 


a 

NEW EXEMPTION 

WasuincTon, March 3—Small daily 
newspapers as well as weekly and 
semi-weekly papers would be ex- 
empted from the Wage-Hour Law 
under legislation introduced by Sena- 
tor Reed of Kansas. Reed proposed 
to exempt “any employe employed 
in connection with the publication of 
any newspaper with a circulation of 
less than 5,000, the major part of 
which circulation is within the county 
where printed and published or with- 
in a radius of 25 miles of the place 
where printed and published.” The 
present law exempts “any employe 
employed in connection with the pub- 
lication of any weekly or semi-weekly 
newspaper with a circulation of less 
than 3,000, the major part of which 
circulation is within the county where 
printed and published.” 


s 

PAPER MILL TO QUIT 

The Algonquin Paper Co. at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., headed by Frank A. Augs- 
bury, will discontinue the manufac- 
ture of newsprint paper on March 7, 
an ANPA Bulletin, quoting Paper 
Mill News, says. The mill will prob- 
ably not resume paper production for 
the duration of the war. It will, how- 
ever, continué the manufacture of 
sulphite so long as wood can be pro- 
cured. At present there is enough in 
the pile to last well into the spring. 
In normal times the mill produces 
60,000 tons of newsprint annually. 


WEST AP BUREAU CHIEF 


Al West, former Associated Press 
correspondent at Santa Fe and more 
recently head of the Washington staff 
of La Prensa Asociada, AP Latin- 
American subsidiary, will become act- 
ing chief of bureau for AP in Albu- 
querque in the near future, it was an- 
nounced this week. He _ succeeds 
B. L. Livingstone, Albuquerque chief 
since 1937, who has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant (jg) in the Naval 
Reserve and ordered to active duty. 





NO FURTHER CUT IN NEWSPRINT FOR CANADIANS 
MONTREAL, March 2—“No further curtailment of print paper is contem- 

plated for the second quarter of 1943,” says a statement of John Atkins, 
administrator of the printing, publishing and allied industries under the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Mr. Atkins, at present in Wash- 
ington, authorized the Canadian Daily Newspapers Association so to inform 
publishers. The basis of supply for Canadian papers during the first quarter 
of 1943 was the use of net paid circulation during the first quarter of 1941, 
plus 3% plus adjustments for circulation increases. This principle will be 
continued for the second quarter of 1943. 





Newspaper Ads 
Cut Unnecessary 
Information Calls 


N. Y. Telephone Co. Finds 
Newspaper Copy Results in 
Drop of 60,000 Such Calls 


Newspaper advertising again has 
done a job for the New York Tele. 
phone Company. 

There are approximately 60,000 less 
calls for information in New York 
City today than was estimated ther 
would be by a statistician three 
months ago as the result of an inten- 
sive newspaper ad drive by the tele. 
phone company asking the cooperation 
of the public to cut down unneces. 
sary calls to aid the war effort. 

Opening its campaign the week of 
Nov. 2 with 1000-line ads in its class 
“A” list of papers—Times, Herald 
Tribune, Daily News, Daily Mirror, 
World-Telegram, Sun, Post, Journal. 
American, Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn 
Citizen, Long Island Press, Bronz 
Home News, Wall Street Journal and 
Journal of Commerce—the telephone 
company emphasized the necessity of 
conserving its present material for the 
duration and stressed the patriotic 
theme. 

200,000 Unnecessary Calls 


It pointed out that there were on the 
average of 340,000 telephone calls 
daily for information some of which 
was available in telephone directories, 

In addition, it found that although 
the number of telephones in 1942 in 
New York City was approximately 
the same as in 1932, local calls for 
information had increased from 160,- 
000 daily to 385,000. 

Before launching its newspaper 
campaign the company placed cards 
on the conservation theme in all pub- 
lic phone booths and also sent out bill 
inserts to all subscribers. 

In addition, to assist the public in 
cooperating, the company designed and 
distributed two new books for jotting 
down numbers which users had ocea- 
sion to use frequently. The company 
also provided memo paper at all pub- 
lic telephone booths. 

Provided Additional Books 

It also made a complete study of 
existing directories at phone booths 
and provided additional books as it 
found necessary. 

Results began to show after the first 
week of the newspaper drive, which 
found 1000-line space rotating among 
the papers so that an advertisement 
appeared every day. Unnecessary in- 
formation calls began to drop. 

The company continued its drive 
until Dec. 7—when it tied in distribu- 
tion of its new Manhattan directory 
with the conservation theme—and dis- 
continued its copy for a month. 

The first week in January found 
new 760-line telephone copy in the 
papers, again plugging the conserva- 
tion theme. 

Taking figures of other years a tele- 
phone company statistician predi 
last year that 4.05% of the total calls 
placed in New York during the week 
of Feb. 27 would be for unnecessary 
information. He made his estimate 
before the ad drive began. 

Actually, through the cooperation 
of the public which responded to the 
company’s advertising appeal, only 
3.37% of total calls that week were 
of that nature, resulting in a differ- 
ence of .68% between his figure and 
the actual one. 

The company is continuing its news- 
paper drive, Eprror & PuBLISHER was 
told this week, and is gratified at the 
response its copy has brought from 
the public. 
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CARTOON COMMENT ON POINT RATIONING, TUNISIA TOLL AND POSTWAR PRESS 





HOW'S THIS FOR A POSTWAR AIM? 





—Keith Temple in New Celeans "States. 


DON'T WORRY! 


HE WON'T LOSE 


TOO MUCH WEIGHT 


Jerry Doyle in Philadelphia Record. 


BITTER FORETASTE 





Robert York in Louisville Times. 





luck Holds Out 
For Ed Stevens 
Of the Monitor 


War Correspondent Had 
Many Close Calls But Comes 
Through Without a Scratch 


Edmund Stevens, Christian Science 
Monitor, is one of the lucky war cor- 

respondents. In Libya he was always 
, sticking his neck 
out with a wild 
Irish photogra- 
pher for the 
British Army 
who killed off 
several drivers 
and crippled an- 
other in his 
quest for action 
pictures. But 
Stevens has re- 
turned home 
without a 
scratch, complet- 





Edmund Stevens 





ing 80,000 miles 
journeying for war news since Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

Luck held out for Stevens through 
anumber of close shaves he experi- 
ced around the war fronts. In 
Libya he and the photographer, Cap- 
lain Geoffrey Keating, were machine- 
gunned from the air but neither was 

Keating, according to Stevens, 
Was never content unless he was in 
the thick of it. They were teammates 
M covering the desert war, and al- 
Ways stuck together. 

Escaped Stuka Explosion 

Captain Keating, head of the Eighth 
Amy film and photo unit, once tried 
get a picture of a Stuka which had 

and was burning. Stevens 
tide up with him and they were 15 
yards away when the bomb rack ex- 
Ploded. They were showered with 
ebris but luckily no bomb fragments 
struck them. 

Then there was the time Keating 
‘ad Stevens were chased by a German 
“mored car in the desert. They out- 
"ed the Nazis in a wild ride. An- 
uher time they stopped at an Italian 

use and just missed being 
“ught in an anti-tank trap. 





Keating was wounded four times 
getting his pictures, and was twice 
decorated. But somehow his press 
sidekick, Stevens, didn’t get hurt. 

American readers might get a 
further idea of what their war news 
has to go through before it reaches 
them from one story Stevens told dur- 
ing a recent interview with Eprror & 
PusLisHeR. First dispatches from 
Tripoli on the Eighth Army’s suc- 
cesses were flown back in an RAF 
plane which crashed, he said. Three 
of the crew were killed but the mail 
pouch was saved and the dispatches 
got through with little delay. 

According to Stevens, the Cairo 
press corps which covered the desert 
war included several “perennial boy 
scouts” who doted on camping in the 
desert. Not mentioning any names, 
but one in particular “thought the 
whole war was one long outdoor 
camping trip,” Stevens grinned. He 
went around battlefields picking up 
Lugers as trophies and spent long 
hours in target practice. “He had the 
soul of a boy scout,” the Monitor 
correspondent said. 

Press Good-Will Backfires 


As a good-will gesture, Chester 
Morrison of the Chicago Sun gave his 
invitation to a military New Year’s 
party in Cairo to a New Zealand sol- 
dier who seemed disconsolate. “The 
soldier became the life of the party,” 
Stevens related. “Finally he an- 
nounced very loudly that he had al- 
ways wanted to get into a place where 
he could tell off a brigadier general. 
Then he ordered a colonel to get him 
a taxi—and the colonel did!” 

While in Tripoli Stevens and Keat- 
ing brought in an RAF pilot who 
crashed in the desert. The pilot was 
brought through enemy lines by a 
tribe of Arabs, dressed as one of them, 
and they turned him over to Keating 
and Stevens. 

Stevens, 32 and handsome, has an 
unusual background for a war cor- 
respondent. Born in Denver, he was 
graduated from Columbia University 
in 1932 with a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, took graduate work in sociology 
and went to Russia to study. He mar- 
ried a Russian girl and because he was 
interested casually in writing, he did 
some correspondence for the Man- 
chester Guardian, London Daily Her- 
ald and London Daily Observer while 


he represented the Cunard-White Star 
steamship interests in Russia. . 

A few days before England entered 
the war Stevens was in London on 
business. He suggested to the London 
bureau chief of the Monitor that he 
write some articles out of the Baltic 
and Russia for that paper. Stevens 
left London the day the war began 
and upon reaching Riga he decided 
the steamship business was washed up 
for the duration. He started sending 
articles regularly to the Monitor and 
later become a staff correspondent. 

With Stowe in Norway 

Stevens covered the wind-up of the 
invasion of Poland, then the Finnish 
war, during which he took on an extra 
job as an NBC correspondent. He 
went te Oslo via Stockholm and was 
in the Norwegian capital in April, 
1940, when the Germans took it over. 
Leland Stowe, Chicago Daily News, 
was the only other American corre- 
spondent there and he left while 
Stevens remained for a fuller story 
of how the fifth column brought Nor- 
way’s capitulation. 

Stevens sent it two days later from 
Stockholm. 

When the Nazis started taking over 
the Balkans, Stevens was there, ar- 
riving by way of Russia. He and 
Stowe made a hazardous trip by car 
to Greece and reached Salonika in 
time to be bombed. They covered the 
entire Italo-Greek campaign together. 
Stevens later went to Bucharest to 
cover the Iron Guard putsch. Sube- 
quent assignments took him to Egypt, 
Turkey, Syria. He returned to the 
States via South Africa in May, 1941, 
and went abroad later on other as- 
signments which ended with him cov- 
ering the war in Egypt, Libya and 
Tripoli. 

Meanwhile Stevens brought his 
wife, Nina, to New York. His earlier 
work of editing and translating Rus- 
sian papers proved valuable when he 
accompanied Averill Harriman and 
Prime Minister Churchill to Moscow 
as an interpreter on an official mission 
in August, 1941. He made the round 
trip, then went abroad with Wendell 
Willkie. Stevens spent some time in 
Persia and Iraq, then returned to 
Egypt to cover the big British offen- 
sive. In Tripoli he helped to organize 
a bi-lingual paper in English and 
Italian. 


Herald Tribune, 
Guild Award 
Affirmed by WLB 


Employer Members Dissent 


In 8-to-4 Vote on Case... 
Pay Raises Upheld 


Pay raises for New York Herald 
Tribune employes are in prospect as 
a result of War Labor Board action 
ratifying the findings of arbitrators to 
whom the newspaper and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild had submitted 
wage increase issues. 

The board’s action affirmed its pol- 
icy that selective pay increases 
granted on a merit basis cannot be 
credited toward a general increase for 
the whole unit to compensate for 
higher costs of living. 

Eight-to-Four Vote 

The Herald Tribune had declined 
to accept the arbitrator’s findings and 
the matter was submitted to the WLB 
on the question whether the awards 
were warranted under the National 
Stabilization Program. Oral argu- 
ment was made last week. 

A total of 301 employes were in- 
volved in the editorial unit covered 
by the arbitration. The findings state: 

“All employes covered by this con- 
tract who are earning $40 a week or 
less after the institution of minimums 
and who have not received a salary 
increase of 15% through the mini- 
mums, shall receive a raise which 
will- mean a total increase of 15%. 
The same shall apply to those earning 
over $40 and up to $75 a week inclu- 
sive, except that the total increase 
shall be 10%. Finally, the same shall 
apply to those earning over $75 but 
less than $100 a week, except that the 
total increase shall be 5%.” 

The WLB vote for ratification stood 
eight to four, the employer members 
dissenting. 


PAID NOTICES 


All announcements of engagements 
and coming marriages published in 
the New Westminster (B. C.) British 
Columbian will in future be regarded 
as paid announcements. The flat rate 
of $1 will be charged up to 10 lines. 
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Necessary to “Pay Dues’ 
On Your Advertising 


By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


SOMEHOW, it seems rather poor 

judgment for one to take out an in- 
surance policy on one’s life, pay pre- 
miums year after year and then stop 
“to save money.” 

It seems equally foolish to buy fire 
insurance and then permit it to lapse 
because no fire occurs. 

Merchants lease locations where 
’ they establish themselves and their 
business, and pay rent, month after 
month, in good times and bad. If the 
volume of trade slaws up, now and 
then, the rent goes right on, regard- 
less. 

Advertising is business insurance. 
Of course it may be overplayed, but 
it is not good business to “save money” 
by stopping advertising. Every dol- 
lar put into advertising is an invest- 
ment—but it is as necessary to “pay 
dues” on advertising, just as it is to 
pay premiums on insurance, or to pay 
rent on a building. 

New Customers Come Along 

No business can become so well 
established that it does not need ad- 
vertising. Old customers die; new 
customers come along, and they must 
be “educated” as they grow into cus- 
tomers. 

People pay immense sums to popu- 
larize a trade mark. That is as it 
should be. But few trade marks are 
permanently dominant. Success in 
any line invites competition, and that 
competition, if it develops into real 
competition, does so by advertising. 
The established reputation must be 
maintained through the same methods 
that built it. 

Regardless of how well one dines 
one becomes hungry again and must 
eat more. What one had for dinner 
last Tuesday is of small consequence 
next Tuesday. One may breathe 
plenty of fresh air, and still one does 
not quit breathing—until death oc- 


curs. 

It is the same way with advertising 
—and business. Business depends not 
only on retaining old customers but in 
attracting new ones, and the most ef- 
fective method of obtaining new cus- 
tomers is to advertise for them. 

When any manufacturer or retailer 
becomes so busy that he cannot take 
care of the business that his advertis- 
ing has built for him; when orders are 
beyond his ability to fill he can for 
the moment ease the pressure by 
stopping advertising—thereby giving 
his competitors an opportunity to step 
in and help him out by taking some of 
his business away from him. But few 
want to do that. 

Example in Coffee 

There was a time when the package 
coffee business was divided between 
Arbuckle’s Arosia Coffee and Mc- 
Laughlin’s XXXX Coffee. These two 
brands were heavily advertised—and 
they fought for the business. There 
was practically no other competition. 
Of course one could purchase bulk 
coffee just as one may purchase bulk 
coffee now. But as for advertised 
package coffee it was nip and tuck 
between those two brands. 

Today we have _ innumerable 
“Branded” coffees from which to 
choose, and the bulk of the coffee 
business is divided between various 
brands: Maxwell .House; Hill’s Bros.; 


Chase & Sanborn’s; Beechnut; Hol- 
land House; A. & P. three brands— 
oh, so many ADVERTISED brands— 
but there is no Arbuckle’s Arosia, 
nor can one find McLaughlin’s XXXX 
Coffee. They quit advertising after 
they had taught the coffee drinking 
public to ask for and demand AD- 
VERTISED coffee. This is but one 
of many famous names that have dis- 
appeared from the market—after they 
quit advertising. 

Alfred Benjamin clothing was once 
“tops” in the market. Probably few 
present day readers ever heard of 
that brand. It has given way to 
other lines. It got so good that ad- 
vertising was no longer needed! 

Cutter & Crosett once had a tre- 
mendous business with “Gold” and 
“Silver” shirts. They were known 
almost everywhere. Today there are 
many advertised brands of shirts, but 
“Gold” and “Silver” shirts are but a 
memory, and even that just to some 
older people. 

At one time almost everybody 
knew about Ripan’s Tablets. They 
are no longer on the market. In their 
place we have Tums, Vims and other 
“sedatives” for an upset stomach. 
Throughout the years Emerson’s 
Bromo Seltzer has fought competition 
with advertising and is still a tremen- 
dous seller—even though there is a 
lot of competition. It has never grown 
“too well known to quit advertising.” 

Vegetable Shortening 

Some of us remember “Cottoline” 
that was one of the first vegetable 
shortenings put on the market. It had 
a tremendous sale, and was very pop- 
ular with the Jewish trade, inasmuch 
as it was “Kosher.” 

Crisco has taken its place. Crisco 
is still advertised, and still a big 
seller. Cottoline is off the market 
these many years. 

Even the younger generation re- 
members the radio produced by A. At- 
water Kent. There are a lot of good 
radios on the market today—but NOT 
the A. Atwater Kent Radio. There is 
no advertising of the Kent Radio. 
Hence no Kent Radio. 

Not so many years ago Koehler 
living room furniture was generally 
regarded as Standard by which ALL 
living room furniture was judged. It 
was heavily advertised, and well 
known. ONCE—Not Now! 





Campaigns and Accounts 





URGING housewives to “help your 

grocer” and not to complain about 
shortages and at the same time point- 
ing out there are no shortages in 
cereals, Kettocc Company this week 
released an extensive newspaper 
schedule in all cities of 25,000 and 
over in population. The one-time 





WE WAGER 
5,000 


that clothes will NOT be rationed this year 


Or best information from Washington os well 
4) our own sources of information brings ut 
delinitely te this conclusion, H we love 
(and mind you we don't think we will) we will 


divide the above sum between Red Crom 


USO Greater New York Fund. fr 








jo 


OUTSTANDING AD 


This eight-column by 19-inch ad placed 
March 3 in New York newspapers by Lord 
& Taylor, department store, is an outstand- 
ing example of how newspaper advertising 
can be employed to stop scare buying and 
counteract ration gossip. After wagerin 

$5000 that clothes will not be oe 
this year, the ad stated that “our best in- 
formation from Washington as well as our 
own sources of information brings us defin- 
itely to this conclusion." If the bet is lost 
the money will be paid to the Red Cross, 

USO and Greater New York Fund. 








newspaper ad appeared in two sizes, 
1,500 and 1,000 lines, and was placed 
through the Chicago office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

Ivan Hill Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising of W. F. McLaucuiin Cor- 
FEE Company, Chicago makers of 
Manor House Coffee. 

Peter Fox Brewinc Company, Chi- 
cago, is using a list of newspapers on 
Fox DeLuxe Beer, through Schwim- 
mer & Scott, Chicago agency. 

Mason & Company, Chicago manu- 
facturers of drinking glasses, has 
named United Adv. Companies, Chi- 
cago, to handle its advertising account. 

Birk Bros. Brewinec Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed A. M. Anderson 
Company, Chicago agency at 134 N. 
LaSalle St., to place its account. 

Maxon, Inc., Detroit and Chicago, 
has been named to direct the advertis- 
ing of GrIESEDIECK WESTERN BREWERY 
Company, Belleville, Ill., brewers of 
Stag Beer. The account will be placed 
through the Chicago office of Maxon. 


The MicuicAN Apple COMMISSION, 
holding its annual organization meet- 
ing recently at Lansing, renamed C. C. 
Taylor, of Albion, as chairman and 
Minard Farley, Jr., of Lansing, is 
secretary-manager and entered into 
a contract with Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, Inc., advertising agency, 
on a continuing basis. The agency 
has handled the apple advertising pro- 
gram since its inception in 1937. With 
350,000 bushels of apples in cold stor- 
age in the Detroit area, the commission 
authorized its manager to arrange for 
a special sales drive should the trade 
feel that additional merchandising ef- 





OPA EXTENDS GRADE LABELING 
WASHINGTON, March 1—The Office of Price Administration will extend grade 
labeling, which now applies only to canned grapefruit juice, to cover the 
entire 1943 pack of canned fruits and vegetables. Obviously anticipating the 
objection that grade labeling overlooks such factors as taste, producer experi- 
ence and many other elements that are connoted by well-known and widely- 
advertised brand names, OPA said: “Grade labeling is not a ‘reform measure,’ 
but is a step absolutely essential to the effective control of canned fruit and 


vegetable prices during wartime.” 


Grade labeling has been advocated for 


many years by public and private agencies noted for the constancy of their 


attacks upon advertising. 





forts are necessary to move holdi 
before the new crop begins to mature, 
The BenJAMIN ANSEHL Company, St 
Louis, manufacturer of the Li 
Stocking, has appointed Kelly, Zahrnd 
& Kelly, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency, to direct its account. 





Among Advertising Folk 


DONALD S. GIBBS and Porter Bm, 

Jr., have joined the copy and servicg 
departments, respectively, of Arthy 
Kudner, Inc. Gibbs, formerly with 
Buchanan & Co., recently completed 
special assignment in Washington for 
the Treasury Department, 

James H. Wricut, formerly with 
Lord & Thomas, New York, and mor 
recently with Maxon, Inc., Detroit 
has joined H. W. Kastor & Sons Ad. 
vertising Company, Chicago, as ; 
Procter & Gamble account executive 

Auice WIsEcARVER, formerly ¢ 
Compton Agency, New York, ha 
joined the copy staff of H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Cuartes L. Hunter, recently retired 
chairman of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion passenger department, has become 
associated with the Caples Company, 
advertising agency, New York. 

Aucust C. Racnow, for 13 years a 
member of the advertising department 
of Swift & Company, has resigned to 
become advertising manager of the 
Florsheim Shoe Company, Chicago, 

Lou TownseEnp, assistant vice-pres- 
ident in charge of advertising for the 
Bank of America, San Francisco, has 
been elected national president of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. 

THAYER Ripcway has been named 
vice-president of Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc. Prior to 1942 he was account ex- 
ecutive in the New York office of 
McCann Erickson, Inc. 


Metcs Bartmess, of the _ research 
department of Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
for the past five years, has been com- 
missioned an ensign in the Navy and 
has left for the Naval Training School 
at Quonset, R. I. 

Frep W. Swanson, an associate of 
J. L. Stewart Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been named acting con- 
sul for the Peruvian government in 
Chicago. 

Cart F. On.icer has been appointed 
vice-president of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., according to an announcement 
by Henry Q. Hawes, Pacific Coast 
manager. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbom, 
Inc., announces the election of RicHAg 
R, BLACKWELL and WALTER PALMER 3% 
vice-presidents. Both Blackwell and 
Palmer began their agency work with 
the old George Batten Company i 
1923 and 1919, respectively. 

Russet. W. Tote has been maée 
radio director of the Chicago office o 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbor, 
Inc. He was formerly with the Blue 
Network and previously, for 10 yeas 
occupied various executive positions 
with WTMJ, the Milwaukee Jourul 
station. He succeeds James CoMINOs, 
who has accepted a commission in th 
Marine .Corps. 

Watrer Cratc has been named head 
of the radio department of Benton é 
Bowles, Inc. Assisting him in th 
new set-up will be Don Core who wil 
supervise production and Roy Baul 
who will assist in the supervision @ 
scripts. Kirsy Hawkes, former 
of radio production at Benton ! 
Bowles, will enter the armed service 
in the near future. 
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This might be your plant—in 1968—25 
years from now. 


But it isn’t. It’s another plant, once just 
as busy as yours is today as it looked 25 
years after the last war. The ravages 
you see weren't caused by bombs, for 
this plant was in the peaceful heart of 
America, far from War's explosive force. 


All during the war the plant had been 
producing materials our armed forces 
needed. Naturally it wasn’t possible to 
produce war and peace goods at the 
same time. So they stopped making any 
peace goods, and worked only for the 
national welfare. 


Killed in Action 


Having no peace goods to sell, the man- 
agement could see no point in continuing 
the aggressive promotion that made the 
plant great in pre-war times. 


Then, suddenly, the war ended. 


But the markets which had once ab- 
sorbed its output were gone. Competi- 
tion had kept right on advertising even 
while they had nothing to sell. When 
peace came, the customers clamored for 
their goods and forgot all about the plant 
that had forgotten them. At last reports 
grass was growing over the tracks on the 
siding, and experts of this war were 
thinking of razing the plant for scrap 
metal. 


They say history repeats itself. They're 
right. All over America plants are taking 
care that they'll keep on humming when 
war is done. They're advertising... 


far-sightedly . . 
gressively. 


. consistently ... ag- 


But many of them have forgotten the last- 
war business casualties—the plants that 
were actually dying when they were 
busiest—killed in action as surely as any 
battlefield casualty—because they ne- 
glected the markets that would enable 
them to prosper when peacetime com- 
petition began. 


Need we point the moral? 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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Vi, tight Ideas 


Ration Folder 
TO MAKE food rationing arithmetic 
easier, the Chicago Sun has designed 
a ration ’rithmetic folder, which pro- 
vides space for ration books in a 
pocket on the left hand and on the 
right side is a refillable ration ’rith- 
metic scratch-pad on which the house- 
wife can compute ration points in 
preparing her grocery list. 

The Sun’s ration ’rithmetic folder is 
only one phase of the comprehensive 
editorial job done by Mrs. Ethel 
Somers, Sun home economics expert, 
who devoted many columns of space 
to explaniing the rationing program. 
As a result of daily coupon in the 
Sun, plus radio promotion, nearly 
25,000 ration folders have been sold 
by the newspaper at 10 cents each. 

Mrs. Somers devised an unusual 
approach in telling the story of point 
rationing and the definite meaning of 
the new ration stamps. Instead of 
writing the series of articles under 
her own name, Mrs. Somers chose to 
have a typical Chicago housewife tell 
about her experience in turning cold 
figures into nourishing food for the 
family. 





Opinions on Rationing 
FOLLOWING experimental releases 

on a number of subjects, the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Citizen has inaugurated 
as a regular feature a “What Do You 
Think?” public opinion survey and 
forum. Questions pertain to ration- 
ing, labor disputes and other war- 
time emergency topics and problems. 
Answers are mailed in and do not 
necessarily have to be signed but must 
conform to certain rules governing 
good taste and practical expression. 
Objective of the feature, as announced 
by the publishers, “is to find out what 
the people of Western North Carolina 
think on timely questions affecting 
their country in time of war.” An- 
swers are turned over to the editorial 
department where the comments are 
graded, summarized and “boiled 
down” into a very interesting news 
feature once each week. 


Ration Scale on Card 


THE Philadelphia Record has offered 

to send housewives a point ration- 
ing table printed on a heavy card- 
board upon the mailing of a coupon 
from the paper. This offer is now a 
week old, and the paper has already 
received a little over 34,000 separate 
coupons frem readers—in addition to 
several thousand who have called at 
the business office, and other thou- 
sands which have been distributed by 





WATCH 
] FOR IT 


An announcement of The 
| Annual New York Sun 
Father’s Day competition 
for a series of advertise- 
ments to promote Father’s 
Day will appear in Editor 
and Publisher shortly. 
Watch for it. A $500 
War Bond is the prize. 


The =tieee Sun 


NEW YORK 














—______ 








grocery stores, sector salvage wardens, 
and the teachers who are conducting 
adult classes in the Philadelphia 
schools on how to make the most of 
ration points. 


Short Takes 


BOWING to the necessities of the 

manpower shortage, the Washington 
Bureau of Associated Press has en- 
gaged its first girl “copy boy.” The 
teen-age young lady shouldn’t be 
out of place in the newspaper 
business. 

A staff member, who knew he 
shouldn’t call out “boy,” and couldn’t 
get accustomed to shouting “girl,” 
asked her name. “Dorothy Thomp- 
son,” she replied. 


. J 

THE FIRST robins of spring have pro- 

vided, from time immemorial, a 
major springtime headache for city 
editors in the north country. George 
Guise, Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
city ed, at last found a way to lick the 
problem—and passes his information 
on gratis to the profession at large. 

When, during a recent Minneapolis 
cold spell, a nature lover called the 
city desk and announced excitedly 
she had sighted the feathered har- 
binger of warmer days, Guise duly re- 
corded the information, had it writ- 
ten in story form, and then—as a 
veiled threat to other prospective call- 
ers—invited readers who wished veri- 
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fication to call the woman herself. Her 
telephone number was provided free 
as a part of the story. 


THE Associated Press wire story, car- 
ried in biggest headlines on pages 
one out west said (hinting a popu- 
lation increase): “All drafted men 
will be fathers soon.” 
& 


HOUSEHOLD workers are scarce in 

the New York area but this classi- 
fied ad in the New York Times last 
week not only got many replies (seri- 
ous and otherwise) but rated a fea- 
ture story in the paper: 


HOUSEWORKER-COOK 


No movies near by, but we offer a friend- 
ly country home with congenial family of 
only 2 adults who try to be considerate and 
democratic. Modern, warm, 7-room house 
with all labor-saving devices; private room, 


bath, and plenty of time for yourself; radio, 


library, piano available; white or colored, 


any nationality; $85 monthly; we can sup- 
ply excellent references from previous 
housekeeper. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-3575 


on Monday, or write W 401 Times. 
s 


BLOODTHIRSTY bunch, eh? 
JERSEY BUTCHERS 
GET EAR OF OPA 
Headline from the Newark News, Feb. 20. 
= 
SCENE: The “United Press corner” 
of the Capitol News Room in Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

U.P.’s Joe Banks; hard at work on 
a story: “Do you hyphenate head- 
ache?” 

U.P.’s Dave Abramson: “Not unless 
it’s a splitting headache.” 





“Wash 


in ““Wash Tubbs.” 


edge of his subject. 
Crane’s art work. 


.. Tops?! 


same. 








1200 W. Third St., 





Consistently The Best 
of the Adventure Strips 





The outstanding job of presenting a war story 
in a comic strip is the job being done by Roy 
Crane with his two-fisted hero, Captain Easy, 


* 


Ask amy Army Air Force officer what he thinks of 
Crane's true-to-life details and background and knowl- 
Ask any artist what he thinks of 
The answer in both cases is the 


A new story... 
. Starts in “Wash Tubbs” on 
Monday, March 22. 


Tubbs’ 


another thriller 
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THE IMPORTANT 





PART IS OFTEN 


BELOW THE SURFACE 


Ship captains know it may be fatal to disregard 
the eight-ninths of an iceberg that is below the 
surface. 


Similarly wise advertisers know they must look be- 
low the surface when charting their course at Wash- 
ington. 


Some advertisers attempt to reach only a few men 
at the top. The Star is fully capable of accomplish- 
ing that job ... but that is going only part of the way. 
Your message in The Star does far more than im- 
press merely a selected segment of these important 
people .. . it goes all the way into a Washington in 
which almost every man and woman is a potential 


Everybody in Washington 


Who IS Anybody Reads... 





New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. AShland 4-8690 





influence, and to whom The Star is the preferred 
newspaper. 


Consider the entire market, and the fact that The 
Star brings your advertising into direct contact with 
everyone who is important in Washington . . . for 
in Washington almost everyone is important. 


For eleven consecutive years The Star has pub- 
lished more advertising than any other newspaper 
in the country ... it has the largest home delivered 
circulation, morning, evening or Sunday, of any 
Washington newspaper ... and reader confidence 
among those who make the decisions and those who 
influence them in today’s most important city in the 
world. 


he Evening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


@ Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Superior 4680 








{s-CIRCULATION 


Papers Getting 
More Net Income 
From Circulation 


Central States Survey 
Shows 3.7% Average Gain 
In ‘42 Over ‘41 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


The growing importance of circula- 
tion income to total income is general- 
ly conceded by most newspaper pub- 
lishers as a compensating factor with 
declines in advertising volume taking 
place as a result of wartime condi- 
tions. That the trend is toward an 
even greater share from circulation is 
borne out by a recent survey con- 
ducted by Byron C. Vepper, business 
manager of the Champaign-Urbana 
(Ill.) Courier, editor of the Central 

* States Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 

An average contribution of 37.05% 
was made in 1942 by the circulation 
departments of 34 newspapers re- 
sponding to the survey. These same 
departments contributed 33.33% of 
the publishers’ income in 1941. Cir- 
culation was the source of 3.7% more 
of the total income last year than the 
year before, Mr. Vedder pointed out. 
For purpose of the survey, advertising 
plus circulation income was taken for 
the total income of a newspaper. No 
money from job departments, miscel- 
laneous sales, etc., was included. 

A chart accompanying Mr. Vedder's 
report showed that the circulation de- 
partments’ share varies greatly. For 
instance, in 1942 circulation income 
ranged from one paper with 26.8% to 
one with 56.4%, while in 1941 it va- 
ried from 24.4% to 53.9%. Only two 
of the papers reporting indicated that 
their circulation departments fur- 
nished a smaller share last year than 
in 1941. The largest gain was 10.8% 
and 31 papers showed a greater por- 
tion of circulation income than they 
did in 1941. 

Commenting on results of the study, 
Mr. Vedder stated: 

“The survey also inquired into the 
growth or loss in circulation income 
in 1942 as compared with 1941. This 
seemed to vary considerably between 
publications . . . the average was a 
gain of 10.2%. Only one paper 
showed a loss. The greatest gain 
was 38.0%. 

“The change in circulation was not 
as substantial as in circulation income 
but here again, the trend was definite- 
ly upward. The 33 papers answering 
this question, showed an average in- 
crease in number of subscribers of 
44%. The percentage change among 
the papers varied greatly from an in- 
crease of 40.0% to a loss of 5.5%. Only 


tHE SUNPAPERS oF 
BALTIMORE 


MORNING © EVENING = SUNDAY 
Carried More Than 


29 MILLION 
LINES 


of Pald Advertising in 1942 


Media Records show that’s a gain of 
650,000 lines, or 23% ever 1941. That’s 
ample evidence of the great, rich buying 
market ef Baltimore, aad the ability of 
The Gumpapers te cover that market 
effectively and economically. 











five publications suffered circulation 
losses. 

“The questionnaire also sought to 
establish the divisions of circulation 
that showed the most change from 
1941 to 1942. No effort was made to 
define whether this change was a 
loss or gain, but because the trend 
was definitely upward, it is assumed 
that in these districts with the greatest 
change, it was for increased circula- 
tion. 

“No one division of the circulation 
was an overwhelming source of cir- 
culation change. Fourteen reports 
showed the city with the greatest 
change, ten the mail, and six the sub- 
urban.” 


Voting on Meeting 
MEMBERS of Central States Circu- 
lation Managers Association are con- 
ducting a mail vote to determine 
whether or not the membership favors 
holding a spring meeting. Ballots 
are being mailed to Secretary C. K. 
JEFFERSON at Des Moines. Deadline 
for ballots is March 8. 


Building for the Future 


COINCIDENTAL with the Central 
States survey on the increased im- 
portance of circulation revenue, Mr. 
Vedder featured an editorial in the 
Bulletin, pointing out the need for 
trained executives in the circulation 
field. He urged that circulators take 
it upon themselves to acquaint high 
school students with the opportunities 
offered in newspaper circulation de- 
partments, in order that young men 
may choose this line of work and 
prepare themselves through proper 
education. The editorial stated: 

“All of this is extremely important 
to the circulation department worker 
and to the circulation profession. 
Circulation leaders must be equipped 
for the job. In the past, too frequent- 
ly, especially on the smaller newspa- 
pers, the circulation manager’s job has 
been taken lightly. Frequently, a 
touch of mailroom work or having 
been a carrier was sufficient qualifica- 
tion. Publishers will no longer gam- 
ble. Too much is at stake. The cir- 
culation manager will have to be a 
key man in the newspaper. 

“Circulation managers can begin 
now to build their profession and to 
help newspaper owners in the future. 
Explain to high school students the 
opportunities that will be available for 
well trained men in circulation work 
later. Encourage colleges to teach 
courses in the rudiments of circulation 
work by trained circulation men, as 
such courses are now given in a few 
journalism schools. Employ edu- 
cated and responsible individuals in 
the circulation department and give 
them training that will prepare them 
for the responsibilities of circulation 
executive work. 





TESTED 


TEST 
MARKET 


“Patriotic 


” 
. 






When 14,000 railroad employees 
and as many more industrial work- 
ers finish a day's job, their hands 
are grime-stained from War-time 
extra effort. Any “he-soap” that will 
take it off will interest these men. 

They read the Mirror . . . respond 


to Mirror advertising about some spe- 
cialized soaps. What about YOURS? 


O/ALTOONA 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





WOODEN TIRES 


Closeup view of wooden tire now being 
tried by the Chicago Tribune on one of 
its three-ton delivery trucks. Wooden tires, 
composed of 16 segments of elm lumber, 
with the end grain of the wood contacting 
the pavement, are mounted on dual rear 
wheels. After soaking in water, they are 
mounted on conventional rims. 





“Publishers can play a big part in 
this change. They can encourage the 
investment of time and money on cir- 
culation workers. They can lead 
them into bigger jobs on the news- 
paper after they have succeeded as 
circulators.” 


Tries Wooden Tires 


THE Chicago Tribune last week began 

experiments with wooden tires 
mounted on the dual rear wheels of a 
three-ton delivery truck. Made of 
elm on dimensions of 8.25 x 20 bal- 
loon tires, the wooden ties are com- 
posed of 16 segments of elm wood, 
with the end grain of the wood con- 
tacting the highway. After soaking in 


water they are mounted on conven. 
tional rims. CHARLES P. JAMEs, Trib. 
une purchasing agent, said the tires 
are adjustable and may be tightened 
or loosened quickly to meet weather 
conditions. They give best service, 
he said, at a speed of 25 miles per 
hour. 


Discovers Fire 


ALERTNESS of Daniel Griffin, 12, 

carrier boy for the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican Monday morning 
March 1, averted what might have 
been a serious fire, Waterbury fire. 
men reported. The boy, son of 
Police Officer and Mrs. Patrick J, 
Griffin, was delivering his papers 
shortly before 7 a.m. when he saw 
smoke and flame from the first floor 
of a three-story building. After turn. 
ing in an alarm, the boy dashed into 
the building and aroused occupants 
of the second and third floors. Lieut, 
Gene Legge, aide to the fire marshal, 
said the boy’s prompt action sum- 
moned firemen in time for them to 
put out the fire before serious damage 
was done. 


3B NOT FOR “REPS” 


Several people have raised the ques- 
tion as to the status of special repre- 
sentatives who sell newspaper adver- 
tising under the Selective Service Act 
and their relation to newspaper pub- 
lishing. The National Headquarters 
of the Selective Service system has 
stated that special representatives of 
newspapers are not considered em- 
ployes of newspapers so far as the 
Selective Service system is concerned 
and that they are not entitled to the 
3-B classification of newspaper em- 
ployes engaged in an essential activity 
if they are now classified as 3-A, a 
Bulletin of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association says. 


N the chain of evidence proving Troy is 
an outstanding sales field every link is 


sound. 


From a_ profit standpoint Troy com- 
mands your attention, for it is a central 
city in America’s 27th largest metropoli- 
tan district. 

More than 200,000 potential customers, 


115,000 of whom live in the A.B.C. City 
Zone, make Troy their shopping center. 


A tremendous backlog of war work fore- 
casts continued peaks for payrolls. Defense 
production here in 1942, exclusive of out- 
put at the great United States Arsenal, 


total $70,000,000. 


Your strongest link to the buying power 
of this major New York market is adver- 
tising in The Record Newspapers, Troys 


sole dailies. 


Read in 91% of all homes 


here, they enable you to reach “every- 
body” for a single low rate of 12c per line. 


P. S. Yes, we make chains in Troy! 


THE TROY RECORD 


vewsearers |THE TIMES RECORD 


All Advertising Direct 
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How do America’s magazines stan 
with the Members of Congress? 


HERE are not enough minutes in any 
ecetions Congressman’s week to read all 
the “letters from constituents,” home-state 
papers, committee reports, legislative 
drafts—and all important books and maga- 
zines, too. 

So members of Congress must choose 
their reading matter to get the most impor- 
tant information from the most reliable 
sources in the shortest possible time. 


Small wonder therefore that, when 
asked to name “the most important 
magazine published in America today,” 
more members of the 77th Congress 
answered “TIME” than named any 
other magazine that carries advertis- 
ing— 

—thus agreeing with the votes of cor- 
poration directors, newspaper editors, col- 
umnists, radio commentators, college 
presidents and 21 other important groups 
the country over. 


In a similar survey, even more recent, 
these Senators and Representatives voted 





TIME their own personal favorite over all 
the other magazines they read that carry 
advertising—giving TIME more first choice 
votes than the next three magazines com- 
bined. 


Why does TIME so consistently rank first 
in the esteem of important and influential 
Americans? 


Perhaps a part of the answer appears 
over there at the right, in the words of four 
prominent Congressmen. 


TIME is grateful for such confidence, will 
do its utmost to deserve the continuing 
support and interest of “America’s Most 
Important People.” 


As you know, TIME’s advertising pages are 
rationed for the duration of paper curtailment. 
But TIME will continue to present certain facts 
about its audience in this space—for we feel 
that such information is important right now to 
your thinking about your advertising program 
after this emergency is over. 


THE WEEKLY 
NEWSMAGAZINE 





These key groups all vote Time “‘America’s most important magazine!” 


(Perhaps because each week TIME does the most 
important job a magazine can do—and does it for 
merica’s most important people.) 
EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 
Corporation officers and directors (TIME, 3 to 1) 
Newspaper editors (TIME, almost 3 to 1) 
adio commentators (TIME, almost 2 to 1) 
Fale listed in “Who’s Who” (TIME, almost 2 
to 1) 


General Magazine Editors (TIME, almost 4 to 1) 
College presidents (TIME, 4 to 1) 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 
Members of Congress 
COMING SOON! 
Newspaper Columnists Mayors 
Members of American Contributors to Ency- 
Medical Association clopedia Britannica 





19 





SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE. . .“I have learned to 
value TIME’s weekly arrival as an interpreter of 
things as they are—as a guide book that brings 
me a clearer meaning of events and a better 
vision of things to come.” 






REPRESENTATIVE EVERETT M. DIRKSEN...“ TIME’S 
terse, timely reporting of the whole world scene 
each week constitutes a great achievement in 
journalism in an era when time is short, the 
tempo swift, the need for compression, perspec- 
tive and news values great.” 





REPRESENTATIVE SAM RAYBURN...“I take this op- 
portunity to say how much I have enjoyed 
reading TIME. I have found TIME to be most 
generous and fair and I am looking forward with 
pleasure to my new subscription.” 





SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE Jr... .“Congratu- 
lations on TIME’s reporting of the war. To view 
events with historical perspective on a week’s 
notice is of great public usefulness.” 
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20-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Offers Blueprint for 
A Postwar Camera 


By JACK PRICE 


A VETERAN newspaper cameraman 

asked us if we believed that a new 
type camera was being blueprinted 
for the postwar period. Although we 
have no definite information that such 
is the case we believe that the de- 
mand for a new type camera will be 
greatly increased when the war ends. 

We have talked with some of the 
‘newspaper photographers who have 
returned from various war theaters 
and they are unanimous in their be- 
liefs that a change must be made in 
camera manufacture to produce some- 
thing better. 

In last week’s column was stated 
that Charles Kidner, newly appointed 
manager of the former German-owned 
Leitz Co., was working on an idea that 
may materialize if conditions permit. 
Several weeks ago we talked with 
Joe Sprague of Graphlex Corp. on the 
same subject and he agreed that the 
war emergencies will help advance 
some worthwhile improvements. 

Disagreeing Factions 

After making a quick survey we 
‘find there is no agreement on the type 
of camera which would be best. There 
are two factions, one that wants a 
miniature and the other that demands 
the Graphic. However,, both groups 
agree on the issue that something new 
should be developed. It happened 
‘that all the photograpers who covered 
the war zones and whom we inter- 
viewed admitted carrying both minia- 
ture and Graphic cameras but state 
they still did not have the perfect all- 
round outfit. 

Each of the war photographers we 
talked to expressed a desire to have a 
camera which would make exposures 
on a larger size film than the minia- 
jture and smaller than the regular 
newspaper Graphic. They probably 
would like a 2 x 3-inch size exposure 
and a very light camera fitted with a 
practical built-in range finder that 
permitted greater ease on the eye 
when sighting. 

The present type finder with its pin- 
hole sighting window puts too much 
strain on the eye and causes the pho- 
tographer to lose time in focusing. 
Of course the experienced news pho- 
tographer rarely uses a finder because 
he is adept in guess focusing, but 
there are times when a cameraman 
will want to double-check his focus 
on a close-up, hence he would appre- 
ciate a more practical method of 
focusing. 

Another suggestion regards the focal 
plane curtain shutter. One opinion is 
that thé self-capping curtain would 
be far more practical than the present 
type slit aperatures. Of course, a 
change in this direction would aiso 
cause a change in flash-synchroniza- 
tion for high speeds. However, we 
concur with our colleagues in the 
thought that our own American man- 
ufacturers and mechanics are equal to 
the task. 

More Speed in Changing 

The point receiving greatest em- 
phasis was the need of speedier 
changing between exposures. The 
miniature cameras have this system 
fairly well under control but the pho- 
tographers believe that a film size of 
2 x 3-inch could be supplied in a roll 
and perforated on the side so it could 
be handled in the same way offering 
insurance against loss of time and 
good news angles. There also have 
been suggestions as to the practicabil- 
ity of employing built-in synchroniz- 
ers and more dependable front shut- 
ters. |, 
We have heard reports that im- 


provement in shutters and synchroniz- 
ers has been coming for some time 
but due to the shortage of metals and 
highly specialized mechanics it may 
have to wait until after the war. 

The idea of using a track-treaded 
film larger than the 35mm is an old 
one. About 10 years ago Graflex 
Corp. made a model camera that used 
this principle and it had the ear marks 
of a practical all-round camera for 
news cameramen. This camera had a 
shutter arrangement that _ permit- 
ted either single or multiple ex- 
posures. 

We never could understand why that 
camera was kept under wraps. It 
had almost all the requirements to 
satisfy any present war photographer 
and certainly it had an appeal for the 
news cameraman and amateurs. In 
fact this camera had almost all the 
basic improvements that are now 
being considered as necessary for the 
postwar outfit, except for the size. A 
camera of this type could even be 
harnessed for speedy synchronization 
because the midget size bulbs could 
be used with a rapid firing device 
something like the machine gun. 

These thoughts about the great 
American camera are not fantastic 
and certainly not too far ahead of the 
times. Although the manufacture of 
this camera would be improbable at 
present the blue prints could be com- 
pleted now. 


Moses in SeaBees 
WE received word from Harry K. 
Moses, staff photographer on the 
Providence Bulletin for the past 11 
years, that he has started his boot 
training in the Navy SeaBees at Camp 
Peary after waiting since last August 
when he enlisted as photographer first 
class. 
Judging from his letter, the Navy 
is doing its best to help him regain 
his sylph-like figure. 


N. Y. Exhibit Set 
ARRANGEMENTS for the 8th annual 

exhibition of outstanding news pic- 
tures made by the members of the 
Press Photographers Association of 
New York, Inc., to be held at the 
Museum of Science and Industry in 
Rockefeller Center, April 3 to May 2, 
have been completed, John J. Reidy, 
chairman, has announced. The com- 
mittee is making arrangements to 
hang over 600 prints, including a sec- 
tion reserved for natural color photo- 
graphs and Kodakchromes. 


CREAM 


is a limited 
quantity 
in MILK! 
in MARKETS! 
* 
REACH THE CREAM 
OF NEW HAVEN 
thru 


THE NEW HAVEN 


JOURNAL - COURIER 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


PHOTOG ASSAULTED 


Julian Robinson, Los Angeles Times 
photographer, sustained painful but 
not serious injuries and his camera 
was damaged when he was attacked 
in the hallway outside a local court- 
room by Burdette L. Strasburg, husky 
machinist and defendant in a civil suit, 
Feb. 23. Maurice Mitchell, Los An- 
geles Examiner photographer, also was 
injured in the melee when he went to 
Robinson’s rescue. Robinson was un- 
able to defend himself because of the 
bulky camera and case which he was 
carrying. He suffered a cut lip which 
required two stitches to close and a 
bad blow on the back of his head. 
Strasburg promptly was charged with 
assault and battery and with disturb- 
ing the peace. 


Many Staff Changes 
Announced By AP 


Appointment of J. F. Chandler as 
acting correspondent at Annapolis, 
Md., and Hugh Thompson as corre- 
spondent at Helena, Mont., were 
among Associated Press staff changes 
announced in the current issue of In- 
ter-Office, AP house organ. Other 
domestic and _ foreign personnel 
changes were: 

Transfers: E. D. Ball, New York to Foreign 
Service; F. E, Carey, Boston to Washington; 
J. F. Chandler, Baltimore to Annapolis; John 
Colburn, Columbus to London; Ruth Cowan, 
Washington to Foreign Service; Daniel De 
Lice, New York to London; B. FE. Foster, 
Boston to Washington; Edith Gaylord, New 
York to Washington; M. J. Harris, Washing- 
ton to La Prensa Asociada; Max Hill, Foreign 
Service to New York; Henry B. Jameson, Jef- 
ferson City to St. Louis; Frank L. Martin, 
Cairo to India; Howard Morgen, Minneapolis 
to Press Association; B. J. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago PA to AP; Makolm Patterson, Lexington 
to Frankfort, Ky.; L. H. Robinson, Boise to 
Salt Lake City; Mary Rutter, New Orleans 
to Baton Rouge; H. K. White, Washington t 
Foreign Service. 


Additions: Don a Chicago, 


Di 


Bailey, from 


6,421,654 LINES MORE 





Central Ohio. 


thoroughly . . 





ADVERTISING THAN THE 
OTHER EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Columbus (ind.) Herald; G. N, Carlton, 
Omaha, from U. S. Employment Service; 

J. Casey, New York, from Brooklyn Cité 
Bert Collier, Miami, from Atlanta Commu) 
nity Fund; Louis Craym, New York, f, | 
Jersey City Jersey Observer; Gertrude Dard 
Baltimore, from Daily Free Press, Kin 
N. C.; Maxwell Dopson, New York, f, 
Wright Aeronautical Co.; Frank K. E 
New York; L. N. Eldred, Chicago, from 
cational Trends magazine; Sylvester Vee 
New York, from Brons Home News; Walt 
G. Grinols, Minneapolis, from Crook 
(Minn.) Daily Times; Donald C.. Guy, B 
ton, from Rutland (Vt.) Herald; Winona 
Hanlin, Cleveland, from Engineers Journ 
Robert H. Lane, Philadelphia, from P% 
burgh Press; Cyril C. Lindroth, Des Moin 
from New Advertiser, Creston, lowa; P. 
Linnartz, New York, from Signal Corps, 
Dept., New Jersey; Cynthia Lowry, N 
York, Court Reporter; G. P. Martin, 
buquerque, from Arkansas City (Kan.) Tr 
eler; George H. Miller, N. Y. Bureau, fro 
County Review, Riverhead, L. 1.; Ralph 
Morse, Boston, from Caledonian Record, 
Johnsbury, Vt.; Rodger R. Nelson, Cincinnati 
from Ohio State Journal, Columbus; R. k 
O'Malley, from Helena Great Falls (Mont, 
Leader; Raymond J. Peterson, Philadelphi 
from Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch; Gwe 
dolyn <A. Riggle, Columbus, from Curtis: 
Wrighter; Joseph O. Schindler, Nashville, fra 
the Tennessean, Nashville; Scott Sum 
Raleigh, from San Antonio Express; R. WN, 
Thomas, Atlanta, from Birmingham (Ala) 
Vews; Roy Warwick, Atlanta, from Souther 
Dairy Products Journal; Martin C. Wright, 
New York, from General Electric Company; 
B. R. Holcomb, Seattle, from Ms. V 
(Wash.) Herald. 

Resignations: George B. Beck, Philadelphia, - 
to Philadelphia Inquirer; Barnett Bildersee,” 
New York, to ?M; A. J. Casey, New York,” 
inducted; John D. Collins, Chicago, to OW]; 
Jack Downey, Albany, to PM; L. E. Martin, 
Atlanta, to U. S. Public Health Service; 
Franklin K. Mullen, Chicago, to Swift & Co; 
John K. Murphy, Jr., to Look magazine. 

* 


PERRY GETS FLA. PAPER 

Ocata, Fla., March 1—The operation 
of the Ocala Banner has been trans- 
ferred to the John H. Perry news- 
paper interests, it was disclosed today 
by Frank Harris, Jr., president of 
Ocala Banner, Inc. 


MORE 
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THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


The fact, that The Dispatch with a total 
of 13,376,496 lines of advertising exceeded 
the other evening newspaper by 92%, 
proves conclusively that local and national 
advertisers alike prefer to use this one 
newspaper to put their sales message 
before the residents of Columbus and 


The Dispatch has always enjoyed a head 
and shoulder lead in circulation. The city 
home delivered is now the highest in the 
history of The Dispatch. This rape 
alone covers this “able-to-buy” 
. at a single cost. 


market 


| OMARA & ORMSBEE Nat'l Representatives 





COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


CENTRAL OHIO'S GREATEST SINGLE SALES INFLUENCE 
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Batch for Tyrone Power 


CRASH DIVE 


A 20th Censury-Box Picture in Technicolor 
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Tyrone Power on the SCREEN... 


Flash Gordon in The COMIC WEEKLY 


BIG NAMES are always BIG BOX OFFICE J 


S$ GO to the movies tonight... Tyrone Power's playing!” 

Hollywood producers discovered long ago that a movie 
star's name promises more glamour—and draws more cus- 
tomers—than a glorified picture-title. That’s why important 
movie personalities, even back in the old “silent” days— 
have always commanded fabulous salaries—and probably 
always will. 

Precisely for the same reason, the big names which make 
up the all-star cast in Puck-The Comic Weekly—are re- 
sponsible for its phenomenal readership—its big “box office.” 
For just as millions line up at the ticket window and pay 
their money to worship their hero—Tyrone Power—so more 
than six million families—men, women and children— 


once a week — eagerly follow the adventures of his closest 
pictorial counterpart—Alex Raymond's brilliant super-hero 
—Flash Gordon. 

A listing of Puck’s ALLSTAR CAST reads like a Holly- 
wood roster. Up’ there in sparkling neon lights is the 
famous comedy team of Jiggs and Maggie; the home- 
maker, Blondie; the tough-guy, Popeye; the kid-philosopher, 
Skippy; the slap-stick bohunk, Barney Google; the little 
devils, the Katzenjammer Kids and all the other fascinating 
pen-and-ink celebrities. 

For over 40 years, Puck-The Comie Weekly has been “big 
box office.” Since Puck's pages were opened to advertisers 
11 years ago, this term “box office,” as applied to Puck, has 


acquired new meaning, It takes on a dollars-and-cents signif- 
icance to America’s biggest advertisers. 

Experience has taught their executives—and their adver- 
tising agencies—that no other publication of any kind or type 
offers such intensity of readership or such loyal response. 
And—mark this on the memo pad~no other medium yields 
such thorough coverage—6,000,000 families in America’s 
most prosperous markets, the great industrial areas. 

In every field from cosmetics to chewing gum—from 
foods to fancy frills, Puck-The Comic Weekly has become 
a standout example of advertising effectiveness, Witness its 
steady increase in billing—a step-up month after month— 
year after year. Big “box office”? Puck has it! 


Tie your message to the Big “BOX OFFICE” of 
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Hierome L. Opie, 
Va. Publisher, 
Dies at 62 


Staunton Leader Chief 
In Failing Health 
For Several Years 


Brigadier General ldierome Lindsay 
Opie, 62, president of the Staunton 
(Va.) Leader Publishing Co., Inc., who 
had been in failing health for several 
years, passed away at his residence in 
Staunton, Feb. 26. 

General Opie’s public life was dis- 
tinguished by his long military service 
at home and abroad, his devoted lead- 


ership in wildlife conservation, his’ 


many services to his city and state, 
and his direction as publisher of the 
Staunton News-Leader and the Eve- 
ning Leader. Last in his office. on 
Thursday, Feb. 4, he had been con- 
fined to his home since that date, but 
had been able to see friends occasion- 
ally. He had grown steadily weaker, 
and his condition became more alarm- 
ing in the past few days. His passing 
was not entirely unexpected. 
Two Sons and Daughter 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Trinity Episcopal church Feb. 27. 
Interment was in Thornrose Ceme- 
tery. 

General Opie is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Mary Ranson Opie. two 
sons, Capt. Hierome L. Opie, Jr., 


U. S. M. C., who served on Guadal- | 


canal from August, 1942, until the 
Army took over in January, 1943; Lt. 
Thomas Ranson Opie, Army Air 
Forces, Columbus, Miss.; a daughter, 
Mrs. George Wilson Robinson, of 
Richmond and Miami Beach, Fla.; 
three brothers and six sisters. 

General Opie’s military career be- 
gan in 1899. From a private in the 
Staunton Rifles, Co. A, 72nd Inf., Vir- 
ginia Volunteers, he was promoted in 
1904 to second lieutenant, and in 
1905, to the captaincy of the company 
in a period less than a year. He sub- 
sequently served as major, leaving the 
Service at the end of World War I as 
a lieutenant-colonel, O. R. C. Reenter- 
ing the Virginia National Guard as a 
major, he was shortly appointed 
colonel to command the 116th Vir- 
ginia Infantry. In 1933, he was retired 
with the rank of brigadier general. 

He served as a captain throughout 
the Mexican border difficulty. 

Wounded in France 

Advanced to major March 5, 1918, 
he commanded the Third battalion, 
116th Infantry, and went overseas 
with it in May, 1918. 

While attacking German troops 
holding Grand Montagne Woods, he 
was wounded by machine gun fire on 
the morning of Oct. 15, 1918. His con- 
duct in the Meuse-Argonne won 
him Distinguished Service Cross 
citations. 

Among the military decorations 
awarded General Opie were the 
Croix de Guerre with two palms; the 
French Legion of Honor, Chevalier; 
the Order of the Purple Heart; the 
U. S. Army Distinguished Service 
Cross; and the. World War medal 
of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 

General Opie founded the Evening 
Leader Dec. 15, 1904. Shortly there- 
after he founded and published the 
Staunton Morning Leader, and in the 
fall of 1919, he acquired the Staunton 
Daily News, sometimes called the News 
and Dispatch, with which he consoli- 
dated his Morning Leader, calling it 
the Staunton News-Leader. 

General Opie was one of the 
founders and for 12 years president 
of the Staunton Chamber of Com- 


merce. He was active in state and 
national chamber of commerce work, 
serving as one of the founders, a dis- 
trict vice-president and member of 
the board of directors of the Virginia 
State chamber. For many years he 
was local chamber counsellor of the 
national chamber of commerce. He 
organized the local game protective 
association in 1920. As one of the 
original committee of five who 
launched the Shenandoah National 
park movement, he retained a keen 
interest in that project, living to see 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


HAS SAME NUMBERS 


Sr. Louis, March 1—The Post-Dis- 
patch now has the same set of numer- 
als in its telephone exchange number 
and street address. The telephone 
number for years has been Main 1111 
and the official address last week be- 
came 1111 Olive Street. The former 
street number was 1139. The coinci- 
dence between the numbers was 
noticed by a sign painter who, in num- 
bering the eastern entrance of the 
Post-Dispatch’s new building, painted 


number to the east was 1109. § 
numbering officials and the Post Offic. 
approved the plan to apply the num. 
ber to the entire Post-Dispatch Pop. 
erty along Olive Street. 


DROPS EVE. EDITION 


The Shawnee (Okla.) News ang 
Star, formerly an evening and mom. 
ing paper, dropped its evening edition, 
effective Feb. 28, becoming a six 
morning paper, publishing Sunday by 
not Monday. The morning paper yi] 


it a national shrine. 


“1111” over the door, since the next be known as the News-Star. 




















R March, Sales Manage- 
FF... “High Spot City” 
forecast, places Detroit THIRD 
city in the nation in retail sales, 
with a total of $118,000,000. 
This perhaps is not surprising, 
for no other American city has 
grown so fast or has so much to 
do as Detroit. 708,000 men and 
women are working round-the- 
clock for Uncle Sammy, and 
earning $40,000,000 weekly. 
And 300,000 others gainfully 
employed maintain the civilian 
economy. While Detroit grew 
in 1942 at an average rate of 
17,000 new inhabitants monthly, 





Free Press circulation increased 
at an average monthly rate of 
27,433 copies per day over 1941, 
Is it possible that Detroit and 
the Detroit Free Press are mov- 
ing along so fast that you men 
who make up advertising sched- 
ules have difficulty in keeping up 
with the parade? Get the facts 
first about Detroit and the posi- 
tion and influence of Detroit's 
only morning newspaper. Or 
merely follow the judgment of 
the women’s clothing stores of 
Detroit who rate The Free Press 
as their No. 1 advertising 
medium. 


The Detroit Free Press 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., Nati. Representatives 
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DON’T GIVE YOUR BLOOD TO THE 
74 coLUMN 


Do you know three of the most dangerous weapons 6 power to build 29,000 heavy bombers. 


our enemies possess? They are common pocket Will you join now in a nation-wide crusade to 


knives, screwdrivers and chisels — carelessly used by ‘Smash the 7th Column and Help Win the War”? 

careless Americans. 6 You can do so, simply by living safely, driving safely 
Every day, thousands of war workers cut or and working safely. 

scratch themselves... ignore the fundamental rules Don’t give your blood to the 7th Column... 

of first aid... and keep right on working. Result: ® ° 

several thousand infections... fifty or more hands Give it to the RE 6 v ROSS 

amputated . . . ten or more lives lost! You may be a donor if you are normally healthy 
This is but one example of the dreadful toll taken and between 18 and 60. By a miracle of science, blood 

by carelessness . . . America’s 7th Column. In the plasma may now be dried and kept indefinitely. To 

first year of war, 100,000 men, women and children some man in uniform, your small sacrifice may mean 

were killed and 9,300,000 were injured in home, work the difference between life and death. 

and highway accidents. Arrange for an appointment by telephoning your 
These home front casualties cost us enough man- local Red Cross Chapter this week. 


{ Published to save lives on the home and battle fronts by | * 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON f{ 
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PAPER PRICE RISE 
APPROVAL by the Office of Price Administra- 

tion and the Canadian Wartime Price and 
Trade Board of a $4.00 basic increase per ton in 
the price of newsprint paper ends one phase of a 
struggle which has been going on quietly for 
several months. By surface indications, it would 
appear that the newsprint manufacturers made 
substantial gains, even though the increase ap- 
proved was considerably less than that which the 
paper people are said to have sought, and for the 
present, newspapers will have available approxi- 
mately the paper tonnage proportions on which 
they have been operating since Jan. 1. 

While the price increase will be unwelcome 
news to newspapers working on a close operating 
margin, it did not come as a surprise. The paper 
manufacturers, especially the Canadian mills, have 
for many months sought OPA approval for a 
substantial price increase, which, they appear to 
have convinced Washington, is necessary to cover 
increased costs imposed by war. There is no 
reason to believe that the present increase will 
be the last during the war, nor even that it will 
remain in force for the rest of 1943. The mills 
can be expected to keep the pressure on for addi- 
tional rises until they get their profits back to the 
1941 levels—the best enjoyed by the newsprint 
industry in more than a decade. It is to be hoped, 
however, that both the manufacturers and the 
price regulators will realize that a price stable 
over a reasonable period is just as important to 
newspapers as is a reasonable price level. Fre- 
quent upward adjustments will demoralize the 
market, with the possibility of repeating the panic 
conditions of 1919-1920. 

The increase coming at this moment may have 
a healthy influence in newspaper circles. It will 
restrain whatever temptations publishers may 
have had to throw off the economy harness with 
which they have been struggling since the first of 
the year. It will certainly advance the idea of 
higher prices for subscriptions and sales, provid- 
ing a cushion against further declines in adver- 
tising revenue. The experience of practically 
every newspaper which has raised circulation rates 
during the past two years has been favorable; 
initial losses in volume have been quickly re- 
covered, and the additional pennies have often 
made the difference between profit and loss on 
the overall operation. 

The present increase will break no newspaper; 
neither will reasonable rises in the future, if they 
are made after careful consideration of every 
factor, properly spaced, and announced in time to 
give publishers opportunity to adjust their work- 
ing plans. Those conditions have not been as 
well observed during the past year as they should 
have been, but that experience should guarantee 
improvement in the future. 


REPORTING IN 1943 

COMMENTING on the successive recent 

speeches of Stalin and Hitler, Paul Mallon 
observed the other day that “certainly it is true 
that not half the news of this war is yet in circu- 
lation.” Mr. Mallon seems to share the skepticism 
with which Russian claims of German losses are 
regarded by American military authorities, but 
he points out that the Russian claims of territory 
reconquered are generally confirmed by the 
enemy’s admissions. That is about the closest 
check which can be applied to the military com- 
muniques of any belligerent, including the U.S.A., 
since modern communiques are never exponents 
of “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

Sometimes, as several dispatches from the 










A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is good; and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth that 
which is evil: for of the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh.—St. Luke VI: 45. 





Tunisian front during the opening discourage- 
ments of the American fortunes, the official state- 
ments were unduly pessimistic. Several days 
before the Allied forces counterattacked success- 
fully, several correspondents supplemented the 
official word with unofficial judgments, gathered 
either from officers who could not be quoted or 
from their own deductions. These “obiter dicta” 
were meant to reassure Americans both as to the 
quality of the troops and of the front-line leader- 
ship, and events seem to have proved them sub- 
stantially true. Headlines and leads, however, 
were based on the official releases and emphasized 
the disastrous aspects. “ 

We need more of the sort of reporting that not 
only can read between and behind the lines of a 
communique, but can also get its views passed by 
the censor. We got a good deal of it toward the 
end of the last war; we are getting more of it 
today, as front-line correspondents learn the 
numerous tricks of their perilous occupation. The 
job is to get the news, to understand it, and to 
know how to make it available for publication, 
and the triple task calls for high journalistic 
ingenuity. 

Some of the difficulties of reporting under war 
conditions are outlined in “Tokyo Record,” a re- 
cent book by Otto D. Tolischus. It is almost a 
day-by-day report of his experiences in Japan 
during the eleven months that preceded Pearl 
Harbor. 

Tolischus had been expelled from Berlin for 
writing too frankly of what he had seen during his 
long assignment there for the New York Times. 
He went to Tokyo by no means censor-shy, but he 
knew that a dispatch that the censor killed was 
no good to his paper, also that a correspondent 
who courted the censor’s displeasure lost his value 
as a news-getter. 

Again and again during that revolutionary year, 
he had to decide that the only way to get his news 
back to New York was to tell it in the words used 
by Japanese officials. Sometimes that language 
meant one thing to its user and something else 
to the American audience, but as the year’s pic- 
ture unrolled, it became evident that the Nip- 
ponese were steadily preparing their own people 
for war with America and Britain. All of the 
American correspondents in Tokyo used all their 
arts to convey that warning to their country- 
men. 

They had to wiggle daily through the meshes of 
the intricate Japanese censorship and police regu- 


lations, and when their dispatches are read by. 


historians in after years, it will be evident that 
they did their difficult task accurately and as 
completely as possible. 

The conclusion seems warranted that much as 
we need skillful reporting and writing, we also 
need further education of the American people in 
the reading of news dispatches. Readers must 
progress beyond taking their news from pictures, 
tab‘oid summaries, and radio bulletins if our easy- 
going democracy is to survive in a world half- 
populated by savages to whom deception is a 
legitimate and necessary instrument to be used 
at will. 


IA L* 


PRAISE FROM UNCLE SAM 
NEWSPAPERS have plenty of reason to be 

proud of the tribute paid to their work 
through Eprror & Pupisuer last week by Prentiss 
M. Brown, Price Administrator. As his widely. 
published letter declared, “no finer single servige 
in the interest of the American public has beep 
performed during this war than the splendid 
handling by the nation’s press of the OPA pros 
essed foods rationing program.” 

It is difficult to see how this job could haye 
been done at all, not to mention the efficient and 
speedy manner of its accomplishment, without the 
extraordinary services rendered by the press. We 
use the word “extraordinary” advisedly. The 
OPA consumer declaration form used up a column 
of news space in most newspapers—a_ column 
being a unit of considerable value in the tightly 
limited space budgets that are necessary today. 
Even more bulky and unwieldy were the official 
tables of point values, but these two were printed 
by every daily and weekly paper. 

The rationing program applied to processed 
foods is not especially complex, but it could not 
have been explained to the people without the 
opportunity for repetition and leisurely study that 
newspaper publication afforded. The time element 
precluded magazines from any part in this public 
service. The nature of the program made its 
exposition over the radio confusing to the point 
of incomprehensibility. The facilities of the daily 
and weekly press, however, were thrown open 
without reserve to accomplish the OPA aims. 

Since food rationing is an entirely new experi- 
ence for Americans, perfect operation cannot be 
expected at the outset. Newspapers will have to 
make its story a daily “must,” and to anticipate 
and expose the loopholes by which rascals will try 
to evade restrictions imposed in the interest of all. 
That will be no simple assignment, since news- 
paper people know little more about rationing 
problems than do most of their readers. Editors 
and reporters will have to learn their lessons first 
and faster if needless hardship is to be avoided and 
the unpatriotic operations of the chiselers brought 
to light and punished without delay, 


A FAULTY APPROACH 

THE Office of Civilian Supply may have had 

ample justification for its recent estimates of 
how greatly the country’s use of civilian com- 
modities could be reduced if necessity demanded. 
And its estimates may also be substantially cor- 
rect, assuming the desperate situation which would 
call for so many sacrifices of the things that Amer- 
icans have believed made life worth living. 

Epitor & Pusiisurr, however, cannot agree 
that newspapers and periodicals could perform 
their functions if reduced in the ratios reported 
in these columns last week. We agree with the 
compilers of the report that a statistical or “final 
cost” approach to this problem is of doubtful 
value—but it was mainly on that basis that the 
OCS reached its conclusions. Final cost to the 
consumer is a poor measure indeed of the value 
received by Americans from their printed matter 
consumption. The consumer pays directly only 4 
small proportion of the cost of publications; the 
bulk of the cost is supported by infinitesimal 
additions to the cost of consumer goods, and these 
additions are far more than offset by the price 
miracles produced by the combination of mass 
production and mass marketing through publica- 
tion advertising. That is one of America’s major 
contributions to a better material existence, and 
we can think of no attempted contribution by 
the press to the war which would be worth the 
sacrifice of established publishing principles. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 








J. LEWIN, editor-in-chief, 
has been named assistant publisher 
of the New Bedford Standard-Times. 
He will continue 
his duties as edi- 
tor. Mr. Lewin 
has been con- 
nected with the 
Standard - Times 
for 18 years, 
joining the staff 
as a reporter. 

E. Lansing Ray, 
Jr., secretary of 
the St. Louis 
Globe - Demo- 
crat, has been 
promoted to the 
rank of major in 
the United States Army. This is his 
third promotion since he entered the 
service as a second lieutenant shortly 
after Pearl Harbor. 

E. Robert Stevenson, editor in chief 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
and American, has been named a 
member of a Rotary Club committee 
which will cooperate with a Water- 
bury Civilian Defense Committee 
sponsoring victory gardens this sum- 
mer. 

Frank J. Burd, president of the 
Vancouver Daily Province has been 
reelected as honorary chairman of the 
board of the Vancouver Welfare Fed- 
eration. 

M. J. Callaghan, publisher, Bellevue 
(0,.) Gazette, will retire as Bellevue 
postmaster April 1 to devote his full 
time to the newspaper. 

William C. Barnes, publisher of the 
Martinsville (Va.) Daily Bulletin, has 
ten appointed civilian defense co- 
wdinator for Martinsville. 

Paul A. Anderson, editor of the 
International Falls (Minn.) Journal, 
whose newspaper won the general 
excellence contest for circulations un- 
der 3500 at the National Editorial As- 
seiation convention in Montreal last 
summer, was guest of M-G-M this 
week in New York to see the premiere 
o William Saroyan’s new picture 
‘Human Comedy” locale of which is 
: -: town similar to International 

alls, 


Congressman Bill Rogers, son of 
the famous humorist and publisher of 
the Beverly Hills (Cal.) Citizen, is 
witing a weekly column devoted to 
Washington news, titled “War Con- 
gress.” The column is offered with- 
out charge to all newspapers in the 
California 16th Congressional District, 
which he represents. 


_In The Business Office 


MARK E. PETERSEN, general man- 
ager of the Salt Lake City (Utah) 
et News, has been chosen the 
wutstanding U. S. citizen of Danish 
descent who best represents American 
, according to an announcement 
made by the Salt Lake Junior Cham- 
t of Commerce. Mr. Petersen re- 
ttived a gold key award at an Amer- 
‘anism luncheon. A letter from C. O. 
Jensen, Danish vice-consul, to How- 
and B. Jensen, chairman of the Amer- 
‘anism Committee of the Jaycees, 
Sales that “the Danish-American 
soup .. . comprised of several prom- 
ment citizens . . . have recommended 





Charles J. Lewin 











Panimously for this honor Mark 
ttersen, general manager of the 
Mr. 


t News.” Petersen was 


tom in Salt Lake on Nov. 7, 1900. In 
he was employed by the Deseret 

as a reporter, later serving as 
editor, city editor, news edi- 

‘rand managing editor. He came to 
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his present position as general man- 
ager in July 1941. 

Edward S. Kellogg, for 10 years na- 
tional advertising manager and auto- 
mobile editor of the Glendale (Cal.) 
News-Press, has resigned to take a 
position in the public relations de- 
partment of the Harvill Die Casting 
Corp., Glendale. 

John Weisenseel, of the New York 
Journal-American, was elected chair- 
man of the Newspaper Credit Man- 
agers’ Association of New York City 
at a recent meeting succeeding John 
J. Green of the New York World- 
Telegram. William B. Sullivan, Bronx 
Home News, was elected vice-chair- 
man, and S. H. Weinrib, New York 
Post, secretary-treasurer. Miss Edna 
Orgler, secretary to Mr. Weisenseel, 
will act as corresponding secretary. 

Edward Salamano of the circulation 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican has left to enter war work, 
now being employed by Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Corporation. 

Thom W. Thorby, who had been 
at Camp Cross, Spartanburg, S. C., 
taking the V.O.C. course at an of- 
ficer candidate school, has been dis- 
charged because he is over the Army’s 
38-year age limit and has rejoined the 
advertising staff of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American. 

Charles C. Palmer, formerly of the 
New York Times, has joined the na- 
tional advertising staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Rupert L. King, member of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Columbia (S. C.) 
State, and at one time assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier, has become 
associated with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools as field repre- 
sentative in Columbia and surround- 
ing territory. 

Mel Hunt has joined the Chicago 
sales staff of the United States News. 
Mr. Hunt was recently with Flying 
Magazine, 

Rannald A. Fairbairn, son-in-law 
of the late W. O. Hart, co-publisher of 
the Orange (Cal.) Daily News, has 
become associated in the publication 
of that newspaper. Mr. Fairburn was 
National Bank Examiner in the 
Orange district for seven years and 
assisted in the reorganization of sev- 
eral industrial institutions in Southern 
California. 





In The Editorial Rooms 


REGINALD F. TORREY, former col- 

umnist for the Saratoga Springs 
(N. Y.) Saratogian, is in North Africa 
as a field director of the American 
Red Cross. 

George H. Lyon, former editor of 
the Buffalo Times and now an OWI 
executive, was honored at a dinner in 
Buffalo given him by former Mayor 
Thomas L. Holling. 

Paul Bumbarger, city-editor and 
manager of the Sikeston (Mo.) Stand- 
ard for the last two years, has been 
named manager of the Iowa Daily 
Press Association news bureau. He 
succeeds Frank T. Nye, Des Moines, 
Ia., manager for the last four years, 
who has resigned to accept a position 
in the editorial department of the 
Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette. 

David Silverman, managing editor, 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune, 
and George Barton, sports columnist, 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune, have 
both returned to their desks following 
illnesses. 

Walton Onslow, formerly assistant 
director of information for the U. S. 
Department of Interior, has joined the 
staff. of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards as director of pub- 
lic relations. 








FOLKS WORTH 
KNOWING 


WHEN Ben A. Green, managing editor 

of the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News, was 
recently elected president of the Ala- 
bama Press As- 
sociation, other 
editors remarked 
that he resem- 
bled Will Rog- 
ers. He has some 
of the cowboy 
humorist’s wit 
and he was born 
in Lonoke, Ark., 
but he can claim 
no closer’ kin. 
However, he is 
the great grand- 
son of General 
Duff Green, gov- 
ernment printer during part of An- 
drew Jackson’s administration and in 
the early 1800’s publisher of the 
United States Telegraph in Washing- 
ton, one of the country’s earlier news- 
papers. 

Green broke into newspaper work 
as sports reporter and assistant sports 
editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald, 
then entered the University of Ala- 
bama where he corresponded for 
newspapers and in his senior year 
was elected editor of the Crimson 
White, college newspaper. Being 
awarded his AB degree he worked 
successively with St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Birmingham 
papers before joining the Tuscaloosa 
News June 1, 1928, as desk man and 
sports reporter, becoming managing 
editor about one year later. He took 
10 months out in 1934-35 to serve as 
secretary-manager of the Tuscaloosa 
Chamber of Commerce, but returned 
to his old job because “I had indelible 
printer’s ink on all fingers.” 

Green’s hobbies are football and 
basketball (especially as played by 
the Alabama Crimson Tide) and his 
family which consists of wife and 
three sons, one 12, and twins, aged 6. 
He is active in the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Episcopalian Church. 








Ben A. Green 





Burton Lewis has rejoined the staff 
of the Toronto Evening Telegram after 
an absence of almost 10 years. Early 
in the ‘thirties he was Washington 
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11 New Papers 
In 3 Days 


correspondent for the Telegram and | 


later was a staff member in Toronto. 
In his period of absence Lewis was 
managing editor of the old Hamilton 
(Ont.) Herald, news editor of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province, 
managing editor of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) News-Herald and executive 
director of the Daily Express, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, B. W. I. 

Ray O. Williams, former city editor 
of the Detroit Free Press, has joined 
the copy desk of the Detroit News. 

Jay McCormick, new member of 
the Detroit News reportorial staff, is 
the author of “November Storm,” just 
published by Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. The novel won the annual Hop- 
wood Prize at the University of Mich- 
igan last year. 

Garnet M. Griffin, Detroit News re- 
porter, has resigned to join the public 
relations staff of the War Labor Board 
in Washington, where he will be an 
associate of Archie W. Robinson, for- 
mer labor editor for the News. 


James F. O’Leary, for the last 14 
years a political writer and legislative 
correspondent for the New York Post, 
was appointed secretary to District 
Attorney Frank S. Hogan in New 
York March 2. 

Donald C. Wood, correspondent for 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
in Naugatuck, Conn., has been ap- 

(Continued on next page) 


By long distance, by wire, by 
mail, editors are ordering Ernie 
Pyle’s daily dispatches from Al. 
geria at a rate unmatched by the 
demand for any other feature in 
the market today. 


In the last 3 days, 11 new papers 
have added his column—papers 
in all parts of the country and of 
marked importance. 31 out of 
the first 40 cities in the nation 
now read Ernie Pyle. 


The stampede of subscription, 
plus the front-page position and 
editorial comment Pyle’s work is 
winning throughout America, 
confirm his place as America’s 
outstanding war correspondent. 


For samples, for terms, pleas« 
wire, collect, to 
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pointed a member of the Naugatuck 
Defense Council. 

Irwin Yare, reporter with the St. 
Louis Star-Times, is now with the 
St. Louis Associated Press bureau. 

Jay McCormick, recent addition to 
the editorial staff of the Detroit News, 
is the author of “November Storm,” 
published Feb. 19 by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. McCormick graduated 
last June from the University of 
Michigan. 

Floyd J. Gonyea, for many years on 
the editorial staff of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and police judge of the Cuda- 
hy suburb until he joined the Amer- 
ican Red Cross as an assistant field 
director last summer, has been pro- 
moted to field director at Camp 
Gruber, Bragg, Okla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis H. Samsell of 
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Morgantown, W. Va., announced the 
birth of a son in the City Hospital on 
Feb. 20. Mr. Samsell is on the staff 
of the West Virginia Newspaper Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Ken Lyon, former editorial staff 
member on the Herkimer (N. Y.) 
Evening, Telegram and the Utica 
(N. Y.) Daily Press, has been given 
an honorable discharge from the Army 
and has accepted a position in the 
Savage Arms Corp., Utica. 

Capt. B. Rickatson-Hatt, former 
Reuter chief correspondent in New 
York and chief editor at head office 
in London, is now connected with the 
Bank of England as Adviser on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Jane T. Pike, who has covered the 
federal beat for the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News, has resigned to 
enter war industry. 

Agnes Ford has been named social 
reporter in the Holyoke office of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, replacing 
Kay Murphy, who resigned to become 
suburban editor of the Holyoke Tran- 
script-Telegram. 

Mrs. Alletta Mae Martin, reporter, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union has re- 
signed to join her husband, Harold 
Martin, former reporter on that paper, 
who resigned to join the staff of the 
Associated Press in Portland, Me. 

Lydel Sims, member of the Asso- 
ciated Press news staff at Memphis, 
Tenn., the past two years, has re- 
signed to become news editor of the 
Christian Advocate, Methodist publi- 
cation with headquarters in Chicago. 
Will Grimsley, member of Nashville 
(Tenn.) Tennessean sports staff the 
past 10 years, succeeds Sims. 

Ronald Autry, Associated Press day 
editor at Memphis, Tenn., and Mrs. 
Autry are the parents of a girl, Susan 
Ruth, born Feb. 23. 

Don Wolfe, business editor, and Al 
Nute, Sunday editor, have exchanged 
positions on the Toledo Times. 

Cameron Gregory, former Green- 
ville (S. C.) News reporter and now 
in the Navy, and Mrs. Gregory are 
parents of a daughter, Eva May, born 
Feb. 12 at Norfolk, Va. 


Lloyd Wendt, former Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) Argus-Leader newsman and 
co-author of the recently-published 
“Lords of the Levee, the Story of 
Bathhouse John and Hinky Dink,” is 
receiving considerable credit from re- 
viewers. Wendt was employed as a 
feature writer for the Chicago Tribune 
before entering the Navy. 


Don McCarthy, a telegraph editor of 
the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, has 
taken a position with the Omaha 
World Herald. 

Mrs. Celeste Wirsing, former Postal 
Telegraph operator in Washington, 
D. C., is the first woman to join the 
San Diego (Cal.) Associated Piss 
bureau as a machine operator. 

Jay Wells, who has resigned as pub- 
lic relations director for the Texas 
Chain Stores Association, returned to 
the Dallas bureau of the United Press 
as night manager Feb. 22. 

Miss Isobel Millier, formerly society 
editor of the El Monte (Cal.) Herald, 
Tulare (Cal.) Times and Advance- 
Register, and San Fernando (Cal.) 
Sun, has joined the staff of the Los 
Angeles bureau of United Press. 


Jane Peck has joined the publicity 
department of Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
For the past eight months, Miss Peck 
has been a member of the press de- 
partment of NBC. 

John T. McManus, PM, named pres- 
ident, heads the list of newly-elected 
officers of the Newspaper Guild of 
New York. Other officers are Thomas 
J. Murphy, Times, and Thomas W. 
Black, Journal-American, vice-pres- 
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idents; Gladys Bentley, Brooklyn 
Eagle, treasurer; Nat Einhorn, execu- 
tive secretary; and John F. Ryan, 
general organizer. 





With The Colors 


TRUMAN D. WELLER has received 

a commission as a lieutenant in the 
naval reserve and reported for indoc- 
trination at Quonset Point, R. L., Feb. 
23. He was at one time national ad- 
vertising manager of the Minneapolis 
Star and for the past three years has 
been field secretary of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Philadel- 
phia. 

Major Lynn Landrum, former Dal- 
las (Tex.) News columnist, has been 
given a new post in charge of the 
Dallas officer procurement district. 

Maj. John M. Redding, former Chi- 
cago Herald-American reporter, has 
been named executive officer of the 
public relations office of the European 
theater of operations. Maj. Redding, 
stationed in London, has been suc- 
ceeded by Lieut. Col. John Hay Whit- 
ney as public relations officer for the 
U. S. air forces in England. 

James R. Kilpatrick and Rolland 
Ransom, photographers for the Detroit 
News, have enlisted as sergeants in 
the engineer personnel of the Marine 
Corps and have reported to Parris 
Island, S. C., for training as photo- 
graphic specialists. 

Pvt. Howard W. Eustice, former 
copyreader on the Detroit News, has 
been appointed editor of the monthly 
magazine for Army personnel at Max- 
well Field, Ala. 

Pvt. Thomas Patterson, formerly on 
the advertising staff of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker News, has 
been assigned to duty at the Brooklyn 
Army base for basic training. 

Lieut. J. Edward Dowd, former edi- 
tor-in-chief, Charlotte (N. C.) News, 
has completed a two-months course 
in the U. S. Naval Air School at 
Quonset Point, R. I, and has been 
assigned to duty. 

Luke Greene, Atlanta (Ga.) Consti- 
tution reporter, has been commis- 
sioned an ensign and has begun train- 
ing at Quonset Point, R. I. 

W. Bedford Moore, former Columbia 
(S. C.) State reporter, has been com- 
missioned an ensign in the Navy. 

Edwin R. Moore, Jr., sports editor 
of the Waterloo (Ia.) Daily Courier 
for the last 16 years, has been sworn 
in as a lieutenant, j.g., in the United 
States Naval Reserve, aeronautics sec- 
tion. 

Marine Pvt. John J. Wharton of 
Winthrop, Mass., former Boston 
American reporter, has been wounded 
in action in the Pacific, the Navy De- 
partment announced last week. Early 
last summer young Wharton returned 
from Parris Island to marry his 
schoolday sweetheart and only a short 
while ago wrote friends that he had 
been on Guadalcanal. 


Charles Richardson, Jr., who has 
conducted the War Service informa- 
tion column for the Boston Traveler 
for the past several months, has left 
the paper to enter the Navy as an 
ensign. His predecessor, R. Victor 
Stout, is now a captain in the Army. 
Carl DeLeuw will now undertake the 
assignment for the Traveler. 

Guy Cobb, Jr., former city editor, 
Russellville (Ark.) Daily Courier- 
Democrat and more recently on the 
staff of the Jonesboro (Ark.) Daily 
Tribune, has joined the Army Air 
Forces. 

Pvt. George H. Soule, former staff 
writer on the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union and husband of Mrs. Jean 
Soule, social editor of that paper, is 





now stationed at Fort Meyer, Arling. 
ton, Va. 


Donald Grosshuesch, for more than 
five years associated with the Sheboy- 
gan (Wis.) Daily Press in the editoria] 
and advertising departments, has 
been called to active duty in the Army 
Air Forces. 


Boardman G, Getsinger, former city 
editor of the Waterbury (Conn) 
American and now with Army pub- 
lic relations at Washington, D. C., has 
been promoted to a captaincy, 


Frank J. Matey, Jr., has left his job | 


on the Jacksonville Florida Time. 
Union sports desk and reported to 
Camp Blanding, Fla., to join the Army 
Air Forces. He has been a qualified 
airplane pilot. 

Stanley H. Stauffer, son of Oscar § 
Stauffer, publisher of the Stauffer 
newspapers in Kansas, has reported 
to Brooks Field, Tex., for the final 
stage of his flight training. 


Howard Grout of the classified a 
department of the Springfield (Mass) 
Newspapers has enlisted in the Army 
Air Cadet Corps and is stationed x 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


James H. Skeldon, who prior to en- 
tering the Army was business editor 
of the Toledo Blade, has been pro- 
moted to a lieut. colonel in the Army 
Motor Transport section. He is sta- 
tioned in Panama. 

Capt. Walter C. Burson, former 
credit manager for the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette, has arrived safely at an over- 
seas destination. He had been sta- 
tioned with the military police at Fort 
Ord, Cal. 

Pvt. First Class John Will, formerly 
of the editorial staff of the Mobile 
(Ala.) Press-Register, is now at the 
Army classification school, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pa. . 

Joseph §. Deutschle, for 17 years 
an Associated Press staff member, has 
been promoted to captain at Fort 
Hayes in Columbus, O. He is assist- 
ant to the chief of the public relations 
branch of the Fifth Service Command. 


Vic G. Weaver, former makeup edi- 
tor, Toledo Blade, has been promoted 
to major in the Army Air Forces. 

Ellen J. Cramer, former reporter 
and feature writer for the Mansfield 
(O.) News-Journal, has joined the 
WAACs and has gone to the Training 
Center, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Lieut. Charles O. Molz, USNR, for- 
mer assistant news editor of the De- 
troit News, has completed his indoe- 
trination course at Quonset Point, 
R. I, and reported to the Norfolk 
Naval Base March 1. 

Lieut. John C. Treen, USNR, former 
reporter for the Detroit News, now is 
stationed in Hawaii. 


Fred Wyatt, of the San Francisco 
bureau of International News Service, 
has been assigned, as a Marine Corps 4 
private, to the San Diego Naval Ai 
Station. 


——— 


Wedding Bells ae 


MISS JANE ROCKWELL, Manhattan, 

Kan., was married to Lieut. Paul E 
Koefod, of Bemidji, Minn., stationed 
at Fort Riley, Kan., at the post chapel 
at Fort Riley, Feb. 18. Mrs. Koefodis 
a member of the journalism faculty # 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. She 
was formerly employed on newspé 
pers at Topeka, Kan.; Tallahassee, Fila. 
and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Miss Margaret Elaine Moone, daugt- 











ter of Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Moone 
Omaha, formerly of Sioux City, av 
Clyde Bourgeois, Omaha, former cit] 
editor of the Sioux City (Iowa) Trib- 
une, were married Feb. 25 at Omaha 
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NEW YORK 


FOR MARCH 6, 1943 


Announcing 


New Flat Rate... 23c Daily—20c Sunday 


DULUTH HERALD 
Duluth News-Tribune 





ype new flat rate is a reduction of $.07 per line 
daily and $.01 per line Sunday from the old 
sliding scale open rate. 

Present contracts in effect under the sliding scale rate 
may be carried to completion, or the advertiser has 
the option of cancelling the present contract and 
transferring to the flat rate. 

This change will be welcomed by advertisers and 
agencies for the following reasons: 


1. Enables the small account to open up the pros- 
perous 2nd largest market in the Northwest. 

2. Eliminates book-keeping problems of the sliding 
scale, 

3. Eliminates necessity of contracts. 

4. Eliminates short rates. 


COVER 2 CITIES WITH 1 PAPER. Duluth-Superior 
is a complete market in itself, not influenced by any 
other metropolitan center. It is the 2nd largest port 
in the United States in annual tonnage. During 1943 
over 101 million tons will be shipped from Duluth, 
which includes over 80% of the iron ore production 
in the United States. Duluth Sunday News-Tribune 
is the only Sunday paper published within a radius 
of 160 miles. With no morning newspaper in Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, residents read the Duluth News- 
Tribune regularly. 


Only these great papers cover this market of over 
575,000 population. Duluth Herald (Eve.) and 
News-Tribune are delivering a combined circulation 
of over 70,000 daily. Duluth’s a better buy than ever 
now. Call or write for more information today. 


DULUTH—2ND LARGEST MARKET IN THE NORTHWEST 
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McNutt Endorses 
Use of Classified 
To Get Workers 


By FELIX S$. TOWLE 


In a letter to Cranston Williams, 
general manager of the ANPA, Paul 
V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, has voiced an un- 
qualified endorsement of classified 
advertising as a “powerful means of 
recruitment of workers .. .” to the 
nation’s war effort. 

Chairman McNutt’s letter was in 
response to recommendations sub- 
mitted by the ANPA for the utiliza- 
tion of classified advertising in solving 
the manpower problem as suggested 
by a special advisory committee of 
the Associatiom of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers. 

A staunch advocate of mobilizing 
manpower for war production by vol- 
untary cooperation with the WMC, 
Chairman McNutt stressed this opin- 
ion, again, by stating that he “would 
appreciate an opportunity to discuss 
. . . the means whereby such a policy 
of voluntary cooperation can best be 
made effective.” 

Executive Order 

Chairman McNutt, in his letter, 
called attention to the Executive 
Order of Dec. 5, 1942, and the steps 
taken by the commission to insure 
methods of employment in accordance 
with the best interests of the war 
effort, namely, that the newspapers 
will not accept advertisements for 
workers in specific employment un- 
less the advertisement contains a 
statement as previously requested by 
the commission, and that advertise- 
ments for labor outside of the particu- 
lar area will not be accepted without 
the clearance of the United States 
Employment Service. However, the 
acceptance of all advertisements re- 
mains within the discretion of the 
publication. 

With these points clarified, he ad- 
vised that “we are instructing our 
field staff, including the managers of 
the USES offices, to secure prior ap- 

_ proval .. .” of any local directive or 
request regarding classified advertis- 
ing “. . . from the Bureau of Place- 
ment and the Information Service of 
the WMC.” 

Chairman McNutt made a proposal 
of the acceptance of a national policy 
by the newspapers whereby they will 
require advertisers to specify that 
a “statement of availability” by re- 
spondents is mandatory for employ- 
ment. The statement to be issued by 
a former employer or the USES. The 
phraseology of such a statement to 
be “determined by negotiation between 
the newspaper and the local office of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. 

A Unique Department 

Many publishers have expressed an 
opinion that this endorsement by 
Chairman McNutt might serve to 
defer or, possibly, eliminate the exe- 
cution of that portion of the Dec. 5 
Executive Order wherein the USES 
was designated as the sole hiring agent 
and will fulfill, to the best interests 
of all concerned, the intent of the 
order via the clause which permits its 
enforcement by an alternative, “or, in 
accordance with such arrangements as 
the chairman shall approve.” 

This acknowledgment of classified 
advertising by the WMC is, perhaps, 
a unique departure in the history of 
the newspaper profession. And it is 
the exception wherein the WMC has 
waived the decentralization of author- 
ity in establishing a national rather 
than a local operation. 

It is, indeed, a genial gesture solicit- 


ing the cooperation of the newspapers. 
It may well be hailed as a “draft” of 
the classified advertising columns to 
the war effort—and, the success or 
failure of the call depends, primarily, 
upon the universal cooperation of the 
newspapers and the enthusiastic par- 
ticipation in the program by the indi- 
vidual CAM. 

Chairman McNutt’s communication 
directed to all the newspapers in the 
United States was issued as a bulle- 
tin by the ANPA. His letter said: 

“I appreciate your offer of Dec. 18, 
1942, to review with us the possible 
methods for using newspaper classi- 
fied advertising to promote the effec- 
tive mobilization of manpower, and I 
have noted with interest the recom- 
mendations on this subject made to 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association by the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers. 


“The Executive Order of Dec. 5, 
1942, authorized the War Manpower 
Commission to take steps to insure 
that recruitment and hiring methods 
of employers, which of course include 
their use of classified advertising, are 
conducted in accordance with the in- 
terests of the war effort. Two restric- 
tions on the use of advertising by 
employers have been included in the 
labor stabilization agreements con- 
cluded in several areas: (1) that em- 
ployers will not advertise for workers 
in specified employments unless the 
advertisement contains a_ statement 
that no war worker not possessing a 
“statement of availability” will be 
considered for employment by the ad- 
vertiser, and (2) that no employer 
will advertise for labor outside of the 
area specified in the labor stabiliza- 
tion agreement without the clear- 
ance of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

, Sees Value in Ads 

“Classified advertising is a power- 
ful means of recruitment of workers 
and can be of real help in encouraging 
transfers from less essential to essen- 
tial employment, and in preventing 
disruptive turnover of workers em- 
ployed in essential industries. There- 
fore, the voluntary cooperation of 
newspaper publishers in the elimina- 
tion of advertising which impedes the 
mobilization of manpower for essen- 
tial industries is of the utmost impor- 
tance and can make unnecessary any 
further restrictions on the placement 
of advertising by employers. In fact, 
any further restrictions should be con- 
sidered most carefully before they are 
adopted. Therefore we are instructing 
our field staff, including the man- 
agers of United States Employment 
Service offices, to secure prior ap- 
provals of them from the Bureau of 
Placement and the Information Serv- 
ice of the War Manpower Commission. 

“I should like to propose, as one 
way in which your members can aid 
in the mobilization of manpower for 
war production, the nationwide ac- 
ceptance of a policy based on two 
essential points. 

“(1) Newspapers will accept adver- 
tisements for workers submitted by 
any employer only if they specify that 
war workers will not be considered 
for employment by the advertiser un- 
less they represent a “statement of 
availability” from their last employer 
or the United States Employment 
Service. The precise phraseology of 
this clause and the kinds of labor to 


which this formula applies shall be | 
determined by negotiations between | 
newspapers and the local office of the | 


United States Employment Service. 


“(2) Newspapers will not accept | 
advertisements submitted by out-of- | 


town employers unless the advertise- 
ment has been approved by the local 
office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

“IT should appreciate an opportunity 
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to discuss with you and representa- 
tives of the publishers the means 
whereby such a policy of voluntary 
cooperation can best be made effec- 
tive.” 

Mr. Williams of the ANPA stated 
“arrangements will be shortly made 
for discussion of this matter, in com- 
pliance with Mr. McNutt’s suggestion.” 


Puts Wartime 


Conditions to 
Work for Classified 


Wartime conditions which have af- 
fected advertising linage must, and 
can, be put to work to produce more 
revenue on classified pages, says Lau- 
rence A. Kenny, classified advertising 
manager of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican and American. Water- 
bury, a vital war production center 
and one of the nation’s so-called 
“lakor shortage” areas, has a serious 
housing preblem and keen competi- 
tion for skilled labor. The result has 
been, Mr. Kenny says, a falling off 
in the homes and apartments for rent 
classification and a rise in the use of 
the help wanted classification. 

When these conditions began to 
develop, Mr. Kenny declared, his de- 
partment launched promotional copy 
based on the patriotic theme of rent- 
ing idle space to war workers and 
putting the proceeds into War Bonds. 
This was later extended to a cam- 
paign to sell space for furnished rooms 
without board. The results, Mr. Ken- 
ny says, have gone a long way to off- 
set loss of linage in the house and 
apartment rental classifications. 

Draws Workers 

Mr. Kenny also sees a big job ahead 
for the classified pages in filling the 
demand for both skilled and unskilled 
workers in war plants. Already, he 
says, the help wanted columns are 
coming into their own since Water- 
bury’s demand for labor is far greater 
than the supply. When factories, with 
thelr higher wage scales and oppor- 
tunities for fatter pay envelopes, be- 
gan to draw employes from stores and 
other business houses, Mr. Kenny and 
his staff started to promote actively 
through the classified advertising col- 
umns hiring of part-time workers. 

Every possible means was used to 
bring home to the employer the fact 
that classified, by long-proved experi- 
ence, is an ideal means of reaching the 
public. Mr. Kenny and his salesmen 
pointed out that classified has a great 
reader appeal and through those col- 
umns people who would not normally 
be interested in part-time work can 
be readily reached. Space has also 
been sold extensively to factories to 
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help them locate part-time workers 
as well as full-time labor. 

The influx of war workers intg 
Waterbury and the advent of ration. 
ing has broadened the use of the logt 
and found columns. In the past few 
months, Mr. Kenny says, the city has 
been hit by a veritable epidemic of 
lost sugar and gasoline ration books, 

Advertise Lost Ration Books 


At first the ration boards asked few 
questions when people reported lost 
books, but as the numbers incre 
a federal ruling decreed that all such 
losses be reported to police and ad.‘ 
vertised in daily newspapers. Mr, 
Kenny consulted the members of the 
Waterbury ration board. They inter. 
preted the order on advertising t 
mean the same type as that called 
for in advertising lost bank books, 
that is, an advertisement in the legal 
classified columns of a daily newspa- 
per circulating in the area within the 
board’s jurisdiction. Since these ads 
run about five lines each at the legal 
rate, it has been the chief factor in 
boosting this linage. 


Another classification in which war 
conditions have brought increased lin- 
age, Mr. Kenny says, is used mer- 
chandise. This was brought about, 
Mr. Kenny said, when he noted the 
continuing drop, due to war needs, 
“freezing” and rationing, in a large 
number of articles on the retail mar- 
ket. The fuel shortage was a recent 
example, he declared, of taking ad- 
vantage of the need for coal heaters 
to replace oil heaters to promote the 
use of classified space to bring buyer 
and seller together. Such advertising, 
Mr. Kenny declares, has not only 
stimulated increased space buying by 
merchants but has spurred the time- 
honored searching of attics for ser- 
viceable articles hard to buy. 
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THat MAN who disregards the 35 mile an hour speed limit may think 
he’s getting away with it because he hasn’t been arrested yet. But his ears 


would burn if he could hear what others say about him. 


Formerly public opinion was very tolerant of speeding because most of 


us pressed heavily on the accelerator at times. But since automobile owners 
have been asked to give up their extra tires, most people are much more 
bitter in their criticism of speeders. 

They now have an interest in our meagre stocks of rubber and tires. 
They have contributed to it. They know that their chances of getting re- 
placements or recaps depends on how carefully everyone uses the rubber 
that is now in his possession. 

Formerly the speeder aroused the ire of only the highway police. Today 
he is regarded as selfish and unpatriotic by nine out of ten of those he passes 


on the road. 


Published in the interest of streel and highway safety-by 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Wacky Things Happened 
During Crossword Vogue 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


NEWSPAPER readers still like their 

daily crossword puzzle, as the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Journal and the Herald 
found out recently. 

These papers yanked the one they 
had been carrying for years—and 
their readers let them know they 
were displeased. “Save white space 
on something else, but we want our 
puzzles,” they said in effect. Result: 
the Journal and Herald restored the 
feature (Eprror & PuBLISHER, Feb. 27, 
p. 39). 

Which little incident decided us to 
check the files as a refresher on this 
unique newspaper feature which took 
the nation by storm a little less than 
three decades ago and at one stage 
was a craze in other lands. 


“National Sport" Once 


Although the crossword puzzle 
doesn’t enjoy the popularity today it 
claimed years ago, there are still mil- 
lions of Americans of varying ages 
who relax with them. 

Here are some tidbits we dug up 
about this unusual feature which be- 
gan as a childish diversion and grew 
to be an absorbing adult employment: 

The dictionary, Roget’s “Thesaurus” 
and Crabbe’s “Synonyms” became 
best-sellers when the craze was at its 
height. 

It once was called “America’s na- 
tional indoor sport.” 

Staid Princeton University once 
seriously considered giving a course 
in it and the University of Kentucky 
adopted such a course in 1924. 

Mount Holyoke College freshmen 
the same year were required to make 
a puzzle of new words they had 
learned in class during the semes- 
ter as a requirement for a passing 
grade. 

Puzzles, it appeared, brought eye 
strain, and the optical business 
boomed. 

Occupants of Sing Sing’s death 
house awaiting execution were pro- 
vided with puzzles and pencils to 
help them pass the time. 

Puzzling was attributed with play- 
ing a major part in divorces at one 
time. 

Authorities at the State Hospital for 
the Insane at Warren, Pa., found both 
men and women enjoyed poring over 
the puzzles. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
installed dictionaries on its trains for 
traveling puzzlers, while the Lack- 
awanna Railroad supplied a puzzle at 
every plate in its dining cars. 

Valued in England 

Not to be outdone, the Pennsyl- 
vania d presented a Christmas 
gift box of three books—a dictionary, 
a book on synonyms and antonyms, 
and a puzzle book—to its regular 
patrons. 

In 1924 (which appears to be the 
peak of the craze) p g crossed 
the Atlantic and Sate had Paris in 
a dither. The French called the puz- 
zle a “Mosaic de Mysterie.” In Paris, 
also, the craze had its affect on 
fashions and women’s hose and garb 
flowered with black and white checks 
‘was the vogue for a time. 

In England in 1925, Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, in a speech before 
the London Press Club, said he re- 
garded the newspapermen as helping 
him “uplift Great Britain through the 
marvelous medium of the puzzle.” 
He was an inveterate puzzler. 

Not everyone, however, shared the 
nation’s puzzling pleasure. Newspa- 


pers throughout the U. S. received 
thousands of letters from irate read- 
ers, pro and con, regarding the merits 
of the new sport and the letters-to- 
the-editor columns from  coast-to- 
coast for a time became the battle- 
ground for the fight. And make no 
mistake, it was all very serious; some 
big names participated. 

One writer who disliked puzzling 
wrote with a sense of humor: 

“Crossword puzzling teaches an im- 
pressive and varied array of words 
which are splendid for working out 
crossword puzzles. The sum total of 
knowledge gained thereby is on a par 
with what the kitten finds out by 
chasing his tail.” 

In 1925, William Allen White, the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette’s editor, ran 
afoul of a rabid local puzzler. The 
Emporia sage had refused to print the 
feature in his Gazette. Result: some- 
one looted the Gazette office of a dic- 
tionary, a Concordance and a Bible. 
There is no record that the works 
were ever returned. 

Now Appear in N. Y. Times 

And in keeping with its policy of 
adopting Occidental creations to the 
Oriental mind, Japan, in 1925, saw its 
first “Ki Juji no Nazo,” or crossword 
puzzle in the Japan Times. 

Puzzling occupied so much of the 
average fan’s time during its popu- 
larity height business firms through- 
out the country specifically banned 
their employes to work them out dur- 
ing business hours under threat of im- 
mediate dismissal. 

The “Old Thunderer,” the London 
Times, opened its columns to the fea- 
ture in the ’20’s and at one time was 
reported to have carried as many as 
four of them in a single issue. 

The New York Times, whose col- 
umns never were opened to a puzzle 
from the time they made their debut 
in the U. S., last year began their 
publication in its Sunday Magazine. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
adopted puzzlers in a big way and 
held contests at which champion puz- 
zlers vied for prizes on huge puzzles 
in the Waldorf-Astoria before thou- 
sands of the loyal. 

The crossword puzzle is wholly 
American. Records show the first 
one appeared in Fun, a special sup- 
plement issued with the New York 
Sunday World of Dec. 21, 1913. The 
editor of Fun, Arthur Winn, frankly 
admits he got the idea from a London 
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Graphic of years before and made his 
creation from it. 

Some persons, however, claim they 
solved puzzles in the old St. Nicholas 
Magazine as far back as 1884 but this 
never has been proven. The first puz- 
zle was called a “word-cross.” 

The “word-cross” made a bit of a 
stir when it was introduced but lost 
its appeal after the outbreak of the 
last war. The World revived it in 
1916 and from there on it gained in 
popularity and had its peak years in 
the early ’20’s. 


Science Awards Made 


THE Second Annual Science Talent 

Search conducted by the Science 
Clubs of America, sponsored by 
Science Service, for the Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships ended March 2 
when $11,000 in scholarships were 
awarded to 40 winners in a nationwide 
competition. Four-year Grand Schol- 
arships worth $2,400 each, the top 
awards, were presented to Gloria In- 
dus Lauer, from Ames, Iowa, and Ray 
Reinhart Schiff, from New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Both are high school seniors. 

They were chosen by a board of 
judges for the awards given to the 40 
student delegates attending the five- 
day—Feb. 26 to March 2—convention 
in Washington, D. C. Eight of the 
other young delegates received four- 
year scholarships worth $400 each, 
and 30 were awarded one-year schol- 
arships of $100 each. The awards 
were made by Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory and chairman of the Science 
Talent Search board of judges, at a 
banquet at the Hotel Statler. The ban- 
quet closed the four-month long quest 
for the students of the greatest scien- 
tific talent among high school seniors 
of America. 


Fred Locher Dies 


FRED LOCHER, 56, dean of the AP 

FEATURES comic staff, died of pneu- 
monia Feb. 25 in a Los Angeles hos- 
pital. Locher was one of the origi- 
nators of the husband-wife domestic 
life strip. In his 22-year career he 
originated two top-flight comics on 
that formula. The first was “Cicero 
Sapp,” accepted immediately when 
proposed to the New York World in 
1921, and “Homer Hoopee” for AP 
Features. 

During Locher’s illness, the strip 
was continued under the pen of Rand 
Taylor, West Virginia cartoonist of 
the AP Features staff, collaborating 
with comics editor Zach Taylor. They 
will carry on now. Locher, son of a 
Cerro Gordo, Ill., newspaper editor, 
had spent most of his adult life in 
California. He had studied art at 
James Milliken University in Decatur, 
but turned to railroading, paving and 
the film business when he left school. 





In NEW YORE 
the new address is 
SUITE 1418-1419 
500 FIFTH AVE. 


(Corner of 42nd St. 
and Fifth Ave.) 





visitors. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN 


ANNOUNCES NEW QUARTERS FOR ITS 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO OFFICES 





The same personnel of the DUPLEX staff will con- 
tinue in the new locations and be glad to welcome 


In CHICAGO 
the new address is 
SUITE 1603 
CHICAGO TEMPLE 
77 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
(Same building as before.) 











After marriage, his wife 
him to resume his art studies, Mrs 
Locher survives. 


Series on Alcan Highway 
FOR RELEASE March 8, AP Fearuns 
has mailed a six-part series to after. 
— newspapers, “I Hitch-Hike the 
can Highway,” by its west coast 
oe reporter, Sam Jackson, AP 
Features says this is the first ac. 
count of the Alcan trail to be written 
by a reporter who has lived for an 
extended period with the men who 
are building and running the high. 
way—and who actually has traveled 
the trail under the same conditions 
they must travel it. 

The syndicate’s women’s pages in. 
troduced last week a weekly col. 
umn feature, “Make It Last,” to con. 
tinue for the duration. The colum 
gives practical advice on the care ani 
repair of just about everything in 
household use from the gas stove ty 
rationed shoes. 


New Radio Column 
FOLLOWING a three-month test, 

“For the Love of Mike,” a daily and 
Sunday radio column written by Ben 
Kaplan, Providence (R. 1.) Journal- 
Bulletin writer, is ready for national 
release, Bett SyYNpICATE has an- 
nounced. Kaplan formerly worked on 
several New York State newspapers 
and several years ago began writing a 
daily radio rhyme for the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram. 


Western Strip Available 
A MODERN western story in comic 
strip form, “Ramblin’ Bill,” is avail- 
able, the RecIsTeR AND TRIBUNE Synpl- 
CATE announces. The feature is re- 
leased in four-column size and now is 
appearing in the Chicago Daily News, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





QuYOnne | & 
“ DELIVERS _Nu- 
the GooDs” € Vii 


While great ship- 


yards, the Naval 
Base, Dry Docks, we 
make this area a 


highly lucrative, 
high-wage market, 
Bayonne's other in- 
dustries are busy on 
War-time needs. 














But it's no "Boom 
town"’ — never was. 
Solidly founda- 
tioned for an even 
more prosperous fu- 
ture—after Victory. 





There is a national advertising 
medium to match the market. The 
Times carried more "National" in 
‘42 than EVER BEFORE. The one- 
paper section can't be sold from 
the outside, 


THE 
BAYONNE TIMES 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


Bogner & Martin 
National Representatives 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
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MARSHAL ROMMEL 





regrets 


that Mr. Koether is an inventor 
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When this war broke out, with its tens of thousands 
of pieces of motorized’ equipment, we suggested to 
the American Army that it might be handy to have 
some Koetherizers around. The Army thought so, 
too, and ordered them. 

Indeed, they liked them so well that two of them 
were sent to the British Eighth Army in Africa. You 
know how the Eighth Army has chased Rommel 
clear across Africa and what a vital factor motorized 
equipment has been in that decisive battle. 

Well, it is probable that from these Koetherizers 
streams of tiny steel shots hurt Rommel as badly 
as some heavy caliber guns. And when we say 
“‘tiny’’ we mean as tiny as a BB shot. 

What is a Koetherizer? It is a machine for 
expanding piston skirts. 

For years, when aluminum alloy pistons in auto- 
mobiles got worn or collapsed, it was customary to 
put in new pistons or to install “skirt expanders.” 
Koppers was one of the makers of skirt expanders. 
But Koppers realized that skirt expanders were only 
make-shifts which added weight and sometimes 
worked loose. So a lot of people at Koppers thought 
very hard for a long time on this problem. 

Finally, the solution was discovered—shoot a 
blast of tiny steel shot at the inner surface of a 
collapsed piston. This expanded the piston to fit 
the cylinder exactly. It imparted a tension which 
held it more firmly in place. The piston, after this 
treatment, was actually better than it was when 


Buy War Bonds—and make it 10% 


new, and all this cost less than skirt expanders and 
only a fraction of the cost of new pistons. In some 
far away place like North Africa, where new pistons 
might be scarce, it has an added advantage. 

The man who invented that system and perfected 
the machine for it was Mr. E. B. Koether, a Koppers 
man. Koppers built. a considerable number of 
Koetherizers. There may be one available to the 
repairman in your community.—Koppers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WE ARE ALSO PROUD OF THESE RECORDS 
OF KOPPERS DIVISIONS 


All-Navy E 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Army-Navy “E” 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Maritime ““M” 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Maritime Victory Fleet Flag 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Army-Navy “E” with star 
Bartlett Hayward Division 


Army-Navy “E” 
American Hammered 
Piston Ring Division 














KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 








This is one of a series telling about Koppers. Watch for the next one. 
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New Approach to Selling 
Ads for Women’s Shoes 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


Number 20 in a series. 

ON FEBRUARY 8, we read what had 

been predicted by some of our shoe 
store friends. Shoes, practically all 
types, styles and models were frozen 
for the duration. Using coupons from 
our sugar ration books, we could buy 
one pair of shoes and two more pairs 
before Feb. 8, 1944. 

Press reports on sales for Tuesday, 
Feb. 9, varied in different parts of the 
country. In most markets, sales were 
brisk. In New York they were nor- 
mal. This can be accounted for by 
lack of war contracts in New York, 
and our still large list of unemployed 
people—about 250,0000 the first of 
February. This probably had a lot to 
do with the sales of shoes in New 
York. Outside of New York, sales 
approached the “highs” of last Christ- 
mas. 

Big Demand on Supply 

Just why are shoes being rationed? 
Most of us know the story, but, to 
keep the record straight, here is what 
has happened. Normal consumption 
of shoes—about 330,000,000 pairs a 
year—passed the 400,0000,000 figure in 
1942. Why? Because, millions of 
men and women decided to buy a 
few extra pairs.. They could not buy 
refrigerators, tires, pianos and dozens 
of other “frozen” items, so they spent 
from $5 to $25 on shoes. 

Our lend-lease and Army friends 
took about 25% of all leathers in the 
country in 1942. This year they will 
take more. So, it’s just a case of ad- 
dition and subtraction. There are 
only so many hides, their number 
cannot be increased overnight, the 
Army, Navy, and lend-lease commit- 
ments come first—so we civilians, 
must divide what is left. 

During the past 20 years, depart- 
ment store shoe departments, working 
with their ready-to-wear and evening 
dress departments, have sold millions 
of women the idea that you simply 
must have pumps and shoes to match 
a dress, sports suit, or street costume. 
So well have they done their job, that 
any research worker can find in mil- 
lions of clothes closets in this country, 
not two or three pairs of shoes, but 
literally dozens of pairs. Believe it 
or not, but millions of women buy as 
many as eight different pairs of 
“matching shoes” every year. And 
not all of these women live on Park 
Avenue or Shaker Heights. 

According to the new government 
regulations, dozens of women’s shoe 
models and dozens of different colored 
leathers, with all sorts of fancy 
gadgets, are to be discontinued for the 
duration. They just won’t be made. 
They are gone for possibly two to five 
years, whatever time it requires to 
clean up Germany, Japan and Italy. 

So, one of the largest segments of 
any shoe store’s sales “pie” is going to 
disappear within the next few months. 

New Advertising Needed 


Up to now, women’s shoe advertis- 
ing has been rather simple in its prep- 
aration and execution. From now on, 
every shoe store that decides to re- 
main in business must lay out an 
advertising formula that will do four 
things: A. get the best of the avail- 
able business; B. tell customers how 
to get maximum wear; C. put into op- 
eration a fitting service that is as 
nearly scientific as possible; D. pres- 
ent common-sense arguments and 
sales talks that will help the customer 
to justify, in her own mind, the higher 
prices she must pay to get comfort, 
style, fitting and long wear. 


This program calls for a serious dis- 
cussion with the store owner and the 
advertising solicitor who is assigned 
to this account. It calls for a monthly 
meeting of all sales people employed 
by the retailer. Of course, the news- 
paper salesmen should sit in on these 
meetings. And, it also calls for a 
continuous schedule of advertising in 
your paper. What is to be said about 
the store, its services, its advisory ser- 
vice, its fitting service, cannot be 
wrapped up in a pleasant jingle, or in 
a form letter. Only in a newspaper, 
can the shoe store man get to all of 
his prospects the three-times-a-week 
stories that form the basis of the 
campaign. 

What to Say in the Ads 

Macy’s in New York popped out 
with quite an ad on Feb. 9. Said 
they: “Three pairs of shoes are all 
you need, IF—they are selected at 
Macys.” Certainly that is a good 
catch phrase, and true if—and it’s a 
big IF—the salesman takes the time 
to explore the actual needs of the 
consumer. 

Three copy themes are suggested 
for the campaign, all of them old, all 
of them interesting, if treated care- 
fully. First. The fitting service of 
the store. Second. Copy about wear. 
Third, Explanation of the cost of the 
different types of shoes. 

After the last war, one of our na- 
tional advertising customers permitted 
us to sell shoes in one of his Brooklyn 
stores every Saturday. With the as- 
sistance of a stock clerk who knew 
how to almost instantly lay his hands 
on any model, size and width in steck, 
we attempted to sell women two pairs 
of shoes at a time. From this experi- 
ence we learned that the sale of the 
second pair is not much of a problem. 
But, often we found ourselves per- 
plexed when a really careful fitting 
was necessary. 

Tens of thousands of fine shoe fitters 
are now in the Army. Women are 
moving into shoe stores. If the ad- 
vertiser decided to emphasize his fit- 
ting service, he must set aside at least 
one evening a week for instruction of 
his new people. You can’t learn shoe- 
fitting in a half-hour. You can learn 
the fundamentals in 10 hours. 

In most stores the owner or his as- 
sistant can okey every fitting. This is 
news, good copy, and should be in- 
cluded in the advertisements devoted 
to “Fitting Service.” 

Copy About Wear 

Shoe repair men are going to profit 
from the limitation orders on how 
many shoes may be bought in a year. 
We have been told by Washington that 
ample quantities of good leather will 
be available for our shoe repairmen. 

Talk to a few repairmen about their 
work. Nine out of ten of them will 
tell you that it is almost impossible to 
repair some of the shoes that are 
brought to them. Why? The basic 
unit, the old shoes, are so poorly 
made that it is almost impossible to 
do a really good job. Unless our guess 
is wrong this situation will be differ- 
ent a year from now, for the very 
simple reason that consumers are 
going to trade up in the kind of shoes 
they buy. They are going to think 
twice about the wearing qualities of 
the shoes they buy. There is no sub- 
stitute for quality when you buy 
shoes. Either the materials are first- 
class or they are not. The fine polish 
and finish of the new shoes are no in- 
dication of their quality. Only hard, 
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continuous, every-day wear brings 
out the value of shoes. 

If the shoes to be advertised are 
better than average, if they will really 
out-wear ordinary shoes, this should 
be pointed out in the copy at least 
once every week. 

Explain Higher Cost 

This is not the place to explore 
“what’s going to happen, if inflation 
gets a good start,” or “how sound are 
the ceiling price theories of the gov- 
ernment.” With the stocks of finished 
shoes available in our retail stores and 
in the warehouses of manufacturers, 
and the production schedules that are 
now being set up in most factories, 
there will be enough shoes for all of 
us for at least a year. 

Someone is going to have to take 
second-rate shoes, because there 
aren’t enough so-called first-grade 
shoes available. If over-night, every 
woman who enters a store decides to 
buy only top grade pumps, slippers 
and sports shoes, there just wouldn’t 
be enough top-grade shoes to go 
around. Of course, there are excep- 
tions to this statement—the stores in 
your market that have always catered 
to the upper third of your income 
groups. 

In our judgment, the better-than- 
average shoe store is going to find it 
rather easy to trade-up and sell it’s 
women customers shoes that cost from 
$1.00 to as much as $5.00 more than 
the shoes they have been buying. 

The simplest way to tell people 
that a store has high quality shoes, 
is to say so, then list a half dozen 
pairs, with prices. Not one person in 
a hundred is competent to judge the 
quality of a pair of shoes, or their 
actual worth. Most of us rely on the 
honesty of the shoe merchant who 
sells us and the price tags. 

Shoes for War Workers 

Some stores are doing a grand busi- 
ness with women who are now én- 
gaged in war work. This class of 
business will increase every month, 
until the war is over, for the reason 
that women are now running motor 
cars, doing welding, driving taxicabs, 
selling groceries, in fact, they are 
rapidly taking over hundreds of jobs 
that up to now have been reserved for 
men workers. 

These women can’t afford to buy 
cheap shoes. They will need the best 
that can be had. Remember the three 
pairs of shoes a year that are to be 
allotted to men, women and children 
can be the cheapest or the best. Noth- 
ing is said in the regulations about 
the cost of the shoes. 

As usual, we recommend three ad- 
vertisements a week. All ads should 
appear on the women’s pages or on 
the page devoted to local news. Three 
times a week, month in and month 
out, is the schedule that should be 
offered, and SOLD. 


SCOTT 
Printed-Web 
Control 


eliminates sagging and 
swaying of webs. 





Assures accurate reg- 
ister and uniform fold- 
ing. No other press has 
the Scott Printed-Web 
Control. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








Vt.’s Anti-Billboard 
Law Is Upheld 


Vermont’s anti-billboard law was 
upheld Jan. 5 by the Vermont Sy. 
preme Court and motion for reargu- 
ment was denied Feb. 24. 

The court declared the Vermont law 
constitutional. “There is no inherent 
right to use the highways for com. 
mercial purposes,” the court declared, 
and pointed out that the billboard is g 
use not of private property but of the 
public thoroughfare. The court de. 
clared that the private property owner 
has no inherent right to lease his 
highway property for commercial ad- 
vertising unless such advertising ap- 
plies solely to business on the property, 

The court said: 

“The billboard concern bases its 
claim of a right to erect, maintain, 
and lease out space on its boards upon 
the consent of the private landowner 
who abuts upon the highway. This 
leads to consideration of the private 
landowner’s rights in the highway. 
Among his property rights is that of 
visibility from the highway for pur- 
poses conected with his own property, 
but for such purposes only. 

“The result, as to the claim here 
made, is that the right of view of the 
owner or occupant of the abutting 
property is limited to such right as is 
appurtenant to that property and in- 
cludes the right to display only goods 
or advertising matter pertaining to 
business conducted thereon. His ap- 
purtenant easement does not include 
the right to display advertising matter 
foreign to a business conducted on 
the property, and he could not convey 
to this plaintiff such a right.” 

z 


HEINZ RATION ADS 


The H. J. Heinz Company, makers 
of “57 Varieties,” used newspapers in 
375 cities this week to print a “Ration 
Budget Form.” In four-column space 
the ad listed all ration goods with 
space provided for the size of the 
package and number of points re- 
quired for each. Shoppers were urged 
to clip the form, fill it out with prod- 
ucts to be bought before shopping. 
Maxon, Inc., Detroit, is the agency. 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing , a these times require 
solid background, —— 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 





Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence om can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit 
the publisher. 


‘When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
James C. Kiper, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
A nation-wide non-pro 
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SERVICE 


re- Home-front living conditions are complicated. Rationing, restrictions are necessarily 
red with us . . . and the experts predict the red tape inevitably will get worse. 


ng. The American people are good soldiers. They take these things in their stride. 
Want to help lighten their load? 

Make your newspaper advertising practical, useful, timely. ‘Tell people how to get 
your product, how to prepare it, store it, and conserve it. Your messages can be as 


basic (and important) as “How to slice bread”—as unselfish as the recommendation 
of substitutes when your goods are not available. Leave no stone unturned. 


Help housewives, their children, and their husbands to live even a little easier with 

0 today’s complications, and, comes the post-war, you'll win a faithful following of 

J long-time friends. Make your space substantial enough to do your job adequately 

. your schedules steadily dependable enough never to let down your audience. 

And above all, cover enough hometown newspaper markets not to miss any one- 
especially, the folks in the nation’s fair-haired family market plaee—NEW YORK 

STATE. 
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NEW YORK STATE NEWSPAPERS are serving on the advertising fighting-front today, too. Never was 
their coverage pattern more potent . . . their reader interest so intense . . . their service more sensitive to 
individual needs. For further facts call on any of the sponsors of this message . . . AUBURN CITIZEN ADVER- 
TISER (E) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (M) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (S) . . . CORNING EVENING 
LEADER (E) . .. GENEVA TIMES (E) . . . GLOVERSVILLE & JOHNSTOWN HERALD & LEADER-REPUBLICAN (S&E) 

. "MAMARONECK TIMES (E) ... “MT. VERNON ARGUS (E) ... *NEW ROCHELLE STANDARD STAR (BE)... 
* OSSINING CITIZEN REGISTER (E) ... *PEEKSKILL STAR (E) ... *PORT CHESTER ITEMS (E) . . . POUGHKEEPSIE 
NEWSPAPERS (M, E&S) . . . “TARRYTOWN NEWS (E) .. . *WHITE PLAINS REPORTER-DISPATCH (E) ‘ 
*YONKERS HERALD-STATESMAN (E) . . . LEGEND—(E) Evening newspapers. (M) Morning newspapers, 
(S) Sunday newspapers. * Westchester newspapers sold in combination. 
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Promotion Opportunity 
In Personnel Work 


By T. S. IRVIN 


FROM some of our recent contacts 

with promotion people, we sense a 
growing concern among them with 
personnel problems. It is not only 
that they have a local departmental 
problem of how and where to find 
needed manpower. They seem to have 
had thrust upon them also the more 
general problem of helping acclimate 
the new manpower (and woman- 
power) that has joined the ranks of 
every newspaper to fill the places left 
by those in the services. 

In our mail in recent weeks, for 
instance, there have been some in- 
quiries regarding employe magazines. 
In conversation with one promotion 
manager, he told us that his pub- 
lisher, after repeatedly vetoing the 
idea for several years, had suddenly 
decided that the organization must 
have an employe magazine. If for 
no other reason, it seems, he thinks 
such a magazine would help get the 
paper’s many new employes more 
quickly into the swing of things. 

Personnel Work 

Another promotion manager con- 
fided in us that he is spending much 
of his time these days not in promo- 
tion work, but in personnel work. He 
finds himself spending many hours a 
week working with his paper’s per- 
sonnel manager on Red Cross work, 
War Bond work, Victory Book work, 


etc. 

We find this all to the good. We 
have long advocated that the promo- 
tion department should really be 
called—and recognized as—the public 
relations department. And certainly 
one of the most important publics 
with which every newspaper has to 
maintain good working relations is its 
own personnel. Most large industrial 
organizations today realize this. News- 
papers should realize it, too. 

In this connection, an interesting 
booklet reaches us from A. H. Talbot, 
Jr., promotion manager of the New 
Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune. It is 
titled “The Door Is Always Open,” 
and its purpose is to acquaint new 
employes of the Times-Picayune and 
New Orleans States with the tradi- 
tions of those papers. 

“Because of the war,” Mr. Talbot 
writes, “and the loss of so many men 
through the draft, our papers have a 
great many new employes. And under 
the present manpower set-up it looks 
as ‘if there will be a still greater turn- 
over. We found it advisable, there- 
fore, to prepare something for the new 
employes, and this booklet is it. It an- 
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swers most of the questions new 
employes ask.” 

It’s an excellent job, well written 
and interesting to read. It is full of 
facts, naturally; but even more than 
that, it conveys the spirit of the papers 
to the newcomers. We’re sure that if 
you want to see it, Mr. Talbot would 
be glad to send you a copy. 


Los Angeles Cooperative 
THE Los Angeles Newspaper Publish- 

ers Association has just issued a 
brochure which should long remain 
one of the brightest contributions to 
the literature of newspaper promo- 
tion. The brochure illustrates and ex- 
plains the unique cooperative pro- 
motional campaign currently being 
conducted by the four daily news- 
papers of Los Angeles, the Times, 
Herald-Express, Examiner and Daily 
News. 

The campaign was started in Octo- 
ber, 1942, to accomplish two purposes: 
one, to acquaint thousands of newly- 
arrived war workers with the Los 
Angeles newspapers; two, to encour- 
age old-timers in Los Angeles to read 
their newspapers more thoroughly 
because of their increased importance 
in these war days. 

The brochure reproduces the ele- 
ments in this unique campaign— 
newspaper advertisements, car cards, 
outdoor posters, radio spot announce- 
ments. They are all good. Studying 
them, it is easy to believe how D. D. 
Durr, Association chairman, can al- 
ready make the statement that the 
campaign is “highly successful.” In- 
deed, the campaign should be studied 
because it is so good, and because it 
offers so many good ideas to other 
newspapers and newspaper groups in 
other cities. Incidentally, it is the 
work of the Dan B. Miner Company, 
Los Angeles advertising agency. 


The purpose of the brochure, of 
course, is not merely to tie up the 
elements of the campaign into what 
constitutes a little textbook of news- 
paper promotion. It is intended rather 
as an extension of the campaign. It 
brings it to the attention of advertisers 
and suggests to them that one of the 
important results of the campaign will 
be “more intensive reading of the 
participating newspapers, thereby in- 
creasing the productivity of newspaper 
advertising in Los Angeles.” 

If you'd like a copy of the brochure 
—and you really should have one— 
write to Mr. Durr at 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





















Halftones 
Must Not Lose in 
Stereotype Rendering 


* Deep easy molding of 
Certified Mats is a quality 
a Sat ie ae 
e depth o e 
halftone dot. This means 
that gradation of tone is 
preserved, with the round- 
ness of the photographic 
image, so important to 
faithful illustration. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P 
New York, N. Y. 
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America’s Sundays 
“WHAT’S gas rationing doing to 

America’s Sundays?” is a question 
that is going to grow more important 
as the spring breaks and people seek 
the outdoors more. It’s a question 
that concerns every newspaper, too, 
that publishes on Sunday. And it’s a 
question This Week magazine helps 
answer in the second of its Wartime 
Ad-Bulletins, just issued. 

The answer is based on an informal 
survey of several hundred homes that 
get This Week with their Sunday 
paper, made by the Daniel Starch 
organization. It shows that 8 out of 
10 of these families are spending more 
time at home, and that 6 out of 10 of 
them are spending more time with 
their Sunday newspaper. Indeed, the 
figures may be even better, since this 
survey was made before the east coast 
ban on pleasure driving. 

As a promotional note in the folder, 
one learns that 69% of the families 
interviewed own cars, an indication of 
their being in economic brackets high 
enough to afford a car. 


Boy Trouble 
THE boypower situation being what 
it is and getting worse every day, 
any promotional help that can be 
given those boys still on the job de- 
livering your newspapers is certainly 
more than merely welcome, it’s essen- 
tial. Lyman Armes, promotion man- 
ager of the Boston (Mass.) Post, sends 
us a couple of items intended to help 
the boys during these difficult days. 
One is a subway and newsstand 
poster which urges readers to ask 
their newsdealer or newsboy to save 
the Post for them. “Get on his list,” 
it says, “and you'll get your Post.” 
The purpose of this is to maintain 
circulation while at the same time 
conserving newsprint through elimina- 
tion of returns as much as possible. 


The other is a letter, printed and 
ready for the boy to sign, which ex. 
plains how his customers can help 
him out by paying their bills regy. 
larly and on time. 

“Come rain, shine, zero weather or 
knee-deep snow,” to give you a sam. 
pling of it, “as soon as I can get my 
papers I get going in a hurry, My 
boss and the paper people have been 
having their troubles, both in g 
the papers out here and getting boys 
enough to cover all the other routes 

“But my troubles are different 
They are little ones, from everybody's 
viewpoint but mine. While war has 
made newspapers more important than 
ever, the cost still remains the very 
smallest of all your regular household 
bills .. . yet collecting those little bills 
is the biggest part of my little buy. 
ness. My profit depends on collections 

“See what I mean? It’s the way] 
have to go in debt and get behind ip 
my accounts. It’s the delays, the call. 
backs and extra trips. Those are my 
troubles.” 


Two Purpose Copy 
FROM Frederic J. Haskin, the “An. 
swers to Questions” syndicate fea. 
ture—a folder that explains “What i: 
two-purpose copy?” The answer i 
brief enough, it’s copy that “does two 
things with the same space.” The first 
purpose is reader interest. This is 
shown by a compilation from the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Read. 
ing which puts the Haskin feature 
high in reader interest in those news- 
papers using it. The second purpose 
is reader service. This ‘is graphically 
shown by two photographs, one of the 
Haskin service handling incoming 
mail, one of the service handling out- 
going mail. Both pictures show lots 
of people being plenty busy with the 
mail. A folder that does an impressive 
job quickly and without waste motion. 
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Somewhere.... 


He is a staff executive on a top ranking newspaper 
(300,000 circulation). He is at home with almost any 


Advertising management, staff building, circulation 
development, practical cost-cutting have been his 


He wants to use this ability to fuller purpose, to 
work for a newspaper faced with looming operational 


A smaller newspaper could be helped and more 
soundly stabilized by his cost-control efforts. He is 
figure-minded; understands the gap between gross 
revenue and net profit. Present personnel would be 
encouraged, not changed. 

His financial background permits participation in 
ownership, if, as, and when the present owners sa 
themselves about his solid competence. 


Draft deferred as he is touching 40. Present con- 
nection will bear investigation. 


If — to explore possibilities, he would like to meet 


PUBLISHER 
THIS MAN- 
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RATES 


The Washington Star announced 
this week its subscription .price for 
editions of evening and Sun- 

day delivered will be increased five 
cents a month to 80 cents for a four- 
Sunday month and 15 cents a 
month to 90 cents for a five-Sunday 


month. 

Rates for the night final edition and 
y issue are 90 cents and $1, re- 
vely. Regular editions are de- 

livered for 50 cents per month and 
night final editions for 65 cents. 

Subscription rates of the Topeka 
(Kan.) Daily Capital and State Jour- 
nal were raised this week. Carrier-de- 
livered subscribers for the Capital will 
pay 20 cents a week for the 7-day 

and the Journal will be deliv- 
ered for 18 cents instead of the for- 
mer 15 cents weekly. 

The weekly subscription rates of the 
New Orleans States, Times-Picayune 
and Item were increased 3 cents ef- 
fective Mar. 1. Price of six-day de- 
livery for all three papers has been 
increased from 17 cents per week to 
20 cents, and the price per week with 
the Sunday edition of the Times- 
Picayune-New Orleans States included 
has been increased from 25 cents to 
28 cents. 

The street sale of 5 cents per copy 
for the os papers has remained 


unchanged. 
The Titusville (Pa.) Herald has in- 


creased the single copy price from 
3 to 4 cents. 


1943 


The Erie (Pa.) Times has increased 
the single copy price from 3 to 4 cents 
and the weekly rate by carrier from 
18 to 24 cents. 

Subscription price of the Pottsville 


(Pa.) Journal was increased to 24 = 


cents a week by carrier and to 5 cents 
per copy on newsstands. 

The Washington C. H. (O.) Record- 
Herald Mar. 1 raised its price to four 
cents a single copy and 22 cents a week 
for home delivery. 

The Ridgeway (Pa.) Record has 
increased the single copy price from 
3 to 4 cents and from 18 to 24 cents 
a week by carrier. 


8 Capper Employes 
Get 25-Year Pins 


Eight employes were awarded 25- 
year service pins at a “service-pin” 
luncheon held recently by the Capper 
Publications, Inc. at the Hotel Jay- 
hawk in Topeka. 

They were: Myrtle Hofer, circula- 
tion; Edna Atwell, storeroom; J. F. 
Craig, city circulation; Claude Horton, 
mailing room; Roy Jenkins, building; 


Elmer Sharrai, press room; Frances E 


Wegele, circulation; and Rose Allen, 
mailing room. Pins for 25 years of 
service in other Capper Publications 
offices went to Julia McKee, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Kenneth Constant, New 


' York, and Ralph Peters, Minneapolis. 


Fifty-six other Capper employes re- 
ceived pins in recognition of their 15, 
10 and 5 years of service. 





The Los Angeles Times 
The Brooklyn Eagle 





“Design controls production costs 
as well as consumer acceptance” 


ONE NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER WRITES 
TO ANOTHER: 


“We are all very enthusiastic 
about the proposed typographic 
changes (Farrar) has submitted 
to date. He is going to still further 
improve the appearance of our 
paper and at the same time make 
very substantial savings for us in 
newsprint consumption.” 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 
Designer of Outstanding Newspapers 
Among which are 


The Worcester Telegram The Jersey Journal 
The Portland, Ore., Journal The Bridgeport Herald 
The Jamestown, N. Y., Post-Journal 
ADDRESS: 200 CABRINI BOULEVARD, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


The Chicago Sun 
The Atlanta Journal 
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Converting Food 


into 


Fighting Power 


Tue farmers of America have been called 


upon to do a tremendous job despite immense 


difficulties. 


They must produce adequate “fighting foods” 
for the civilian population, for the armed 
forces, and for our allies. They must produce 
more food than ever before, in spite of critical 


shortages of manpower and machinery. 


But the job of feeding America is not the 
farmer’s job alone. To keep millions of pounds 
of food moving into consumption calls for the 


best efforts of distributors as well as producers. 


Progressive producers and distributors are 
well aware of this fact. That is why the men 
of A & P are working so closely with growers 
and federal and state agricultural officials to 
help solve the nation’s pressing food problems 
... to get more fresh food to American fami- 
lies, with minimum waste and cost, with maxi- 


mum freshness and nutritional value. 


Through such teamwork, farmers and food 
distributors are doing their wartime job of 
translating the strength of the soil into effec- 


tive national fighting power. 


A & P FOOD STORES 
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Oldest Gremlins 
Are in 
Editorial Offices 


By R. F. JACQUOT, JR. 
Wilmington (Del.) News 


Gremlins in the newspaper business 
are the oldest in the gremlin world, 
but there are very few of them. There 
should be very many, for every grem- 
lin has a ball and chain, but somehow 
they rarely give birth to original is- 
sues. 

Newspaper gremlins are all very fat, 
because they have been in the busi- 
ness so long they know better than to 
go out and cover beats. They just sit 
around the office and live on copy 
paper that has only parts of leads 
written on it. 

New people in the newspaper busi- 
ness realize they must placate the 
gremlins, so they feed them a great 
deal, and people who have been in 
the newspaper business a long time 
and don’t bother to rewrite leads con- 
tribute desserts to the gremlins. 

Pencil Eaters 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
desserts are old cigarette butts care- 
fully shredded with floor dirt and copy 
paper. 
serts are old pieces of indigestion tab- 
lets. 

On Sundays gremlins like nothing 
better than stubs of pencils. Some- 
times they develop such a craving for 
pencils that they steal brand new ones 
and go on a binge. 

They usually steal pencils just when 
a reporter is taking a story over the 
telephone. While he is reaching for 
some paper, three gremlins trot across 
his desk and lift his pencil on their 
shoulders and carry it to the edge of 
the desk and drop it on the floor, 
where a score of gremlins are waiting 
to hide it. 

Only two gremlins carry the pencil; 
the other one thumbs his nose at the 
reporter. 

Gremlins are very crude. They are 
also very ugly. 

All newspaper gremlins wear green 
eyeshades and shirtsleeves and vests. 
No real newspaper gremlin would 
think to wear a coat. 

Cubgremlins 


Young gremlins are known as cub- 
gremlins, or cubs for short. Cubs live 
on the lead in pencils, and as their 
home life is very spartan, they are 
forced at an early age to get lead by 
hook or by crook. They like to get 
some fresh air occasionally (old grem- 
lins curl up and die unless the tem- 
perature is over 76 degrees and the 
air is blue with smoke). So they ar- 
range that a reporter can find only 
one pencil, and then they ride out in 
his pocket and as he is writing down 
a story, they kick the lead out of his 
pencil and run home with it. 


Old gremlins think such activities 
are childish. The very oldest, wisest 
gremlins live on the copy desk. Their 
favorite sport is to wait until a head 
has been counted so it will just fit, 
and then put in a couple of extra 
letters. This is at times disconcertinf. 

Other gremlins wait until an editor 
has just thought of a head and has 
started to write it, and then they ring 
the telephone. Or if they are very 
crafty, they push a reporter over to- 
ward the city desk so that he thinks 
he has come to ask a question, which 
he asks, and the city editor answers 
if possible, and so forgets what he 
was going to write. That is why edi- 
tors have indigestion and have to take 
tablets, and why gremlins eat rich 


Thursday and Saturday des- 


desserts on Thursdays and Saturdays. 
And reporters don’t. 

Newspaper gremlins belong to a 
guild which is waging active war with 
the gremlins who belong to the tele- 
phone union. 

The two groups start waging war 
the minute a telephone rings, so that 
a person taking a story will often 
write SMITH when he should write 
JONES, or MRS. for MISS or THIS 


THURSDAY instead of NEXT 
TUESDAY. It is all the fault of the 
gremlins. 


They are just nasty creatures. 

They like to go upstairs in the early 
hours of the morning, and run off a 
couple of editions with lots of un- 
usual stories. They arrange for all 
reporters to see these stories, and 
then they turn out the regular edi- 
tions. So when a reporter tries to 
prove he got his facts from the news- 
paper, he can’t find the story. The 
gremlins find this hilariously funny, 
and send the boners to “Short Takes” 
or the New Yorker. 

Of course, they would never show 
they think something is funny. They 
think they have been in the newspaper 
business long enough to face the world 
with cynical and embittered smiles. 

They spend hours every day prac- 
ticing these cynical and embittered 
smiles. They study their reflections 
in shiny black typewriters, and get the 
typewriters all covered with gremlin 
dust, which clogs up the keys. 

They spend so much time looking at 
their reflections in typewriters that 
they are very much irritated if any- 
one else tries to use the typewriters. 
They show their irritation by a num- 
ber of methods. They hit spaces when 
no space should be hit, and they put 
letters in the wrong places, or they 
remove capital letters. 

They Have Indigestion 

Gremlins who have been in the 
newspaper business so long that they 
refer to it as “the field of journalism” 
have even developed indigestion 
themselves. They particularly object 
to women in the field of journalism, 
and they steal all the capital letters 
when women type, and eat them for 
indigestion tablets. 

This is good for them, but hard on 
the digestion of the women. 

Gremlins do not live in houses, but 
in furnished rooms. Their favorite 
abode is in the desk of the city edi- 
tor, where they find many nooks and 
crannies in the piles of notes, memos, 
and future items. They always re- 
arrange these things so that they be- 
come utterly confused, and the editor 
has to straighten the papers all out, 
and when he meets a gremlin face 
to face he smiles a cynical and em- 
bittered smile and pretends such 
things as gremlins don’t exist. 

The gremlins smile cynical and em- 
bittered smiles back. 

They know better. 


Baking Company 
Using Color in Ads 


Schulze Baking Company, makers 
of Butter Nut bread, has launched 
an intensive advertising campaign in 
color and black and white, utilizing 
the daily comic pages of midwestern 
newspapers with a style of copy and 
unit of space similar to that pioneered 
by Pepsodent Company last year. 

The schedules include the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, Cincinnati Post, 
Omaha World Herald, Chicago Trib- 
une, Peoria Journal -Transcript and 
Springfield Register and Journal, for 
800 lines in two colors to run on the 
comic page every other week and 280 
lines in black and white only to run 
in the daily comic section every other 
week in the same list of papers, ex- 
cept the Tribune. In addition, 
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Schulze will use the Kansas City Star 
and Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press to 
the extent of 280 lines on the comic 
pages every week for 40 weeks. 

The color and black and white 
schedules are for 20 insertions each, 
making a total of 40 weeks during 
1943. Copy is being placed through 
R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden, Kansas 
City office. 

The Butter Nut advertising in daily 
newspaper comic sections marks an 
extensive use by Schulze Baking Com- 
pany of this new unit of newspaper 
advertising, which was suggested to 
the advertiser by the New Business 
Committee of the Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives Association of Chicago. 
The committee offered the suggestion 
to Schulze and its advertising agency 
following the successful use of this 
style of newspaper advertising by 
Pepsodent last year. At that time, 
Pepsodent pioneered the idea with a 
test campaign in several markets, 
based on a 13-time schedule. 


Times Employes Have 
Rifle Club in N. Y. 


Eighteen employes of the New York 
Times recently finished a short course 
in small arms firing, given by the 
Forty-third Street Rifle Club on its 
range in a sub-basement of the Times 
Tower. . 

The club, made up entirely of Times 
men, mostly printers, is now starting 
another free school for male employes 
who respond to posted invitations to 
enroll, whether in anticipation of ser- 
vice in the armed forces or home 
guard, or simply for handy knowledge 
of the fundamentals of marksmanship. 

The range occupies part of the space 
that once housed giant presses which 
turned out the Times, prior to the 
newspaper’s removal to 229 West 43rd 
Street, and was built entirely by the 
rifle club members. Alongside the 
range, but unheard because of thick 
walls, rumble trains of several sub- 
way lines, and some 60 feet above are 
the teeming sidewalks of Times 
Square. 

On Jan. 19 Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
publisher of the Times, was guest of 
honor of the club, and he presented 
to the short-course graduates certifi- 
cates of proficiency from the club and 
the National Rifle Association, with 
which the club is affiliated. 


s 

DROPS ROTO SECTION 

The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram suspended its rotogravure sec- 
tion with the Feb. 28 issue because of 
the paper situation. Bush Jones, na- 
tional advertising manager, told Epr- 
tor & PusBLisHeR that the situation is 
“ironical because January Media Rec- 
ords showed our total rotogravure 
linage 48,986, leading all rotogravure 
sections in the United States and Can- 
ade due largely to Jan. 31 edition de- 
voted to aviation progress. The Star- 
Telegram general rotogravure linage 
was twelfth in United States for last 
year. 


JOINS AD COUNCIL 


Milton J. Blair, vice-president and 
secretary of Sherman K. Ellis & Co., 
has taken a leave of absence from the 
agency to join the staff of the Adver- 
tising Council. Before joining the 
Ellis company five years ago, Mr. 
Blair was with J. Walter Thompson 
Company for 14 years as vice-presi- 
dent in the Chicago office. 


BAN ON LIQUOR PRICES 


WasHIncTON, March 1—A bill to 
prohibit advertising in newspapers or 
elsewhere, of retail liquor prices. has 
been introduced by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran of Reno, Nev. Signs visible 
from the street and handbills for cus- 
tomers would come within the pro- 
hibition. 


Readers Voice 
Appreciation of 
Service Issue 


Service men all over the world who 
are receiving copies of mi 
newspapers from their home town ¢all 
it “a furlough in miniature,” accord. 
ing to a recent letter to the Baltimor 
Sun. 

The Sunday Sun is one of 
newspapers printing such a digest of 
news for Baltimoreans and Mary. 
landers in the far corners of the earth 
It is one of a few papers printing this 
miniature paper in its own colump 
so that it may be clipped and folded 
into a four-page edition by reader 
to send to friends and loved ones, 

That men in the service appreciate 
these cameo newspapers from thei 
home towns is attested to by lettes 
received from China, Guadalcanj 
and other distant points. The Sp 
has been printing The Service Sy 
for nine months. It is complete wih 
the Sun masthead, briefed news an 
sports stories, features and pictury 
of the local scene. More than If 
news and sports stories are carrie 
each week. 

Enthusiasm for Home News 

Sergt. Larry E. Nolan, a Baltimorean 
now in the Army Air Forces in China 
who was recently in India, wrote Th 
Service Sun this week: “While sta- 
tioned in India I received two o 
three copies in nine days. That; 
keeping pretty well up with the news, 
Right?” 

“Home doesn’t seem so far away,” 
“It made me feel as if I were in Sm 
Square, reading the news flashed 
across the electric sign.” “Keep ‘en 
coming and we'll keep ’em flying” 
These are typical comments from Bal- 
timoreans in the services all over the 
world. 

A postcard sent from Guadalcanal 
by a Baltimore Marine read: 

“Dear Sir: My mother sends me the 
service edition in most of her letters. 
I was quite surprised to get such great 
detail in so small a paper. It’s a swell 
little morale builder. Keep up the 
good work. Gratefully.” 

Other letters have come from read- 
ers in Rangoon, Burma; New Zealand, 
Trinidad, B. W. I.; Midway Island 
Naval Air Station, Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland; “somewhere” in 
India, China, England, Australia, North 
Africa, the Middle East, Dutch Har- 
bor, Alaska, Iceland, St. Thoms, 
V. I; Chungking, naval bases and 
ships of the fleet at sea. 

Letters from Camps 


Datelines of letters from men an 
women in this country read like é 
roster of military establishment: 
Scott Field, Fort Oglethorpe, Samia 
Ana Army Aviation Base, Cam 
Framington, Fort Monmouth, Cam 
Polk, Camp Hale, Lincoln Air Bae 
Camp Stewart, Fort Stevens, Moo 
Field, Randolph Field, Cherry Poitt 
Marine Air Station and so on. 

Not a few news stories have foun 
their origin in these letters to T 
Service Sun. Recently Page Om 
space was given an account of & 
day-to-day existence at an air base® 
North Africa—housing, clothing, food 
recreation, etc—from a _Baltimet 
soldier with a bombardment squat 
ron there. He had written it me 
as a “thank you” note for the se 
edition. 

Experience over the past months! 
shown that The Service Sun fills 
very definite need in keeping that > 
in the Army, Navy, Marines or Co 
Guard up to date on happenings 
home. Each week’s mail brings 20 
tional proof that that need is be 
filled. 
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3 More State 
Groups Approve 
NEA Plan 


Oregon, Arkansas, Virginia 
Okay “One Order—One 
Bill—One Check” 


Three additional state publishers 

have approved the suggested 

to organize a subsidiary of the 

National Editorial Association to serve 

a non-profit central clearing house, 

national advertisers with a 

“ge order-one billing-one check” 

grvice, as announced in Eprror & 
PosusHer for Feb. 20. 

The associations which have ap- 

proved the plan, in addition to those 

announced, include the 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Arkansas Press Associa- 
tion and Virginia Press. Association. 
As originally proposed, representa- 
tives of the NEA, Michigan Press 
Association, Minnesota Editorial As- 
sociation, Kansas Press Association 
and Wisconsin Press Association ap- 
proved the plan for handling national 
advertising in small daily and weekly 
newspapers. 

To Change Name 

The name of the proposed clearing 
house is to be changed, Don Eck, NEA 
manager, told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
this week. As originally announced, 
the service subsidiary organization 
was to be known as “Publishers Ser- 
viee, Inc.” It has since been pointed 
owt that Publishers’ Service Com- 
pany, Inc., is already in existence in 
the newspaper field as a promotion or- 
ganization. The NEA and Newspaper 
Association Managers, Inc., are now 
developing a new name. 

Meanwhile, in response to an Ebi- 
tor & PuBLISHER query, John B. Long, 
general manager of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
wiced his sentiments in favor of a 
central clearing house and a “united 
front” among newspapers of all sizes 
in making it easier for national ad- 
vetisers to utilize the advertising 
columns of non-metropolitan newspa- 
pers. Based on the California asso- 
dation’s long experience of coopera- 
tion between large and small papers, 
Mr. Long stated: 

“We have been joined together for 
some 15 years on the theory that what 
hurts the smallest newspaper hurts 
the largest and what’ benefits the 
smallest newspaper benefits the larg- 
et, in true and just proportion. 
CNPA has a nice record of accom- 
plishments during that period, mute 
but powerful evidence of the value of 
unselfish cooperation. 

“The promotion, sale and handling 

hewspaper advertising is but one 
among them. The one order-one bill- 
one check method is not an innova- 

recent years in California; 
CNPA has been doing it regularly for 
more than a decade and a half—and 
sucessfully, 
Had $100,000 in Billings 

“We have handled as high as $100,- 
in annual billings and we have 
created numerous schedules which we 
have not handled, but which we have 
been proud to see in the advertising 
cllumns of both member and non- 
member newspapers in California. 
“We not only do not believe in, but 

not tolerate, destructive selling. 

We have childlike faith in the effec- 

of newspaper advertising 

in the Coachella Valley Sub- 

™arine, the most ‘low down news- 

Piper’ in the world, published weekly 

e@ below-sea-level valley, or in 

the Los Angeles Times or Examiner 
® San Francisco Chronicle. 

“We actively participated in the es- 
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tablishment of the Los Angeles News- 
paper Service Bureau which is the 
salesman for the newspapers of Los 
Angeles county—comparable to many 
states in the Union—for public notice 
and so-called legal advertising. 

“We actively participated in the 
establishment of the Pacifie Coast Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Advertising 
and work closely with them on spe- 
cific accounts and industries on occa- 
sion, 

“We like to work with the special 
representatives of the dailies; and we 
especially enjoy working with the ad- 
vertising agencies, individually and 
collectively. We even contend that 
we have helped to originate accounts 
for agencies! And our only string to 
any effort of that nature is that the 
bulk of the appropriation be IN- 
VESTED in NEWSPAPER advertis- 
ing. 

“We like to work with the ANPA 
and NEA and we viewed with hopeful 
anticipation the efforts of NAM and 
NEA to cooperate on the now moot 
CABI account. We broadcast nothing 
to our publishers on any account un- 
til ‘it’s in the bag.’ We believe that 
insertion orders are absolutely the 
best proof of any pudding. 

“Our policy is the belief that the 
customer is right and should have a 
run for his money. If an acocunt uses 
an agency, that’s fine with us; if, for 
policy reasons, they prefer to go di- 
rect, that, too, is fine. 

“Our chief concern is more business 
for our newspapers, because in the 
final’ analysis that’s what makes 
CNPA tick; and since we’ve helped 
rear the little rascal from a pup up, 
he’s our pet baby! 


Florida Papers 
Decrease Pages 


LAKELAND, Fla., March 1—Virtually 
all Florida dailies and two-thirds of 
the weeklies have been forced to de- 
crease their number of pages per week, 
with curtailed advertising rather than 
newsprint rationing cited as the reason 
in 90% of the cases, according to the 
findings of a survey by Florida South- 
ern College journalism department 
students as made public here Feb. 25. 

Publishers reported that sports and 
society news have been cut most se- 
verely, and that syndicated features, 
such as comic strips, have been elim- 
inated or reduced in size to provide 
more space for important war news. 

Labor problems appear to be affect- 
ing weeklies more than dailies, and 
the former reported they were using 
more women than before on editorial, 
business and mechanical staffs. 

Although dailies are using more 
women on editorial staffs, they re- 
ported an adequate supply of help for 
business and mechanical departments. 

Reflecting the aggravation of pro- 
duction problems by circulation in- 
creases, three-fourths of the dailies 
reported circulation gains and two- 
thirds of the weeklies said their circu- 
lation was the same or higher. 


400 IN SERVICE 


Ten more members of the Chicago 
Tribune’s advertising staff joined the 
U. S. fighting forces in February, 
bringing the number to 114 from the 
ad division personnel and to more 
than 400 the total Tribune employes 
now in the service. Joining the Army 
were James McNeely, Donald Smyser 
and Joseph Barta, all of classified 
advertising, and Jerome H. Zegert, 
planning and new business depart- 
ment. Fred Sorenson, classified, went 
to the Army Air Forces. Woodward 
Grove, classified, was commissioned 
an ensign in the Navy. Frank Hib- 
bard, merchandising, and AI Giannini, 
national advertising, joined the Ma- 
rines. Virginia Hill, copy and art, 
joined the WAVES. 


3 Correspondents 


Address Georgia 
Press Institute 


Brown. Bellaire, Morris 
Among Speakers... 
Roundtable Talks Held 


The 16th annual Georgia Press In- 
stitute, Feb. 17-20, sponsored jointly 
by the Georgia Press Association and 
the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, the University of Georgia, 
Athens, where the convention is al- 
ways held, centered around war ac- 
tivities this year. 

Charles H. Murchison, director of 
Region Four, Office of Civilian De- 
fense, addressed the opening session 
Wednesday morning describing the 
workings of this governmenial agency, 
saying that few people realize how 
far reaching its activities are, or how 
important they are on the “home 
front.” 

Newspapers More Popular 


Lauding the spirit of the editors in 
the current war, Richard P. Carter, 
associate editor of the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times-World, and chairman of the 
National Council on Education for 
Journalism, said that newspapers are 
more popular during wars than any 
other time, because people turn to 
them for both the news and for the 
direction of the editorial pages. 

Recently returned INS Moscow cor- 
respondent James E. Brown described 
his visit to Russia only a few months 
ago when he accompanied a convoy 
to Murmansk. 

Marvin Cox, regional director of the 
Office of War Information, spoke at a 
luncheon Thursday on manpower, 
food, production and postwar plans, 
urging the cooperation of the public 
in this work. 

Roundtable discussions on war 
emergency problems were held each 
afternoon. Problems discussed in- 
cluded “How My Newspaper Is Serv- 
ing the Community,” “War Problems, 
Because of Which, I Need Help,” and 
“After the War, What, and How Can 
We Georgia Newspapers Help?” Con- 
sultant for all roundtable discussions, 
participated in by numerous Georgia 
editors, was Charles L. Allen, Chief, 
Rural Press Section, OWI, and former 
associate dean at the Medill School 
of Journalism. 

“With advertising and selling as the 
sparkplug of national progress, we 
have become not only the arsenal of 
democracy, but the citadel of hope in 
the civilized world,” Walter D. Fuller. 
Curtis Publishing Company president, 
told the editorial group. (E. & P., 
Feb. 27, page 40.) 

Correspondents Talk 

Holding a “standing room only” au- 
dience spellbound, Robert Bellaire, 28- 
year-old former Tokyo United Press 
Bureau head, described the horrors 
of six months before and six months 
after Pearl Harbor. Bellaire’s con- 
cluding statement was that at the 
peace table, Japan will sign any kind 
of proposal required, but it will take 
a “big stick and a strong arm” to en- 
force it. 

War Department representatives 
from the Bureau of Public Relations 
and the Services of Supply shared 
Saturday’s spotlight honors with an- 
other Far Eastern correspondent at 
the closing session. Captain Harold 
A. Tyler, director of Public Relations 
at Fort McPherson, Ga., also spoke. 

Morris Harris described his experi- 
ences as a Japanese prisoner in Shang- 
hai before and for 72 days after Pear! 
Harbor. Formerly head of the Asso- 


ciated Press bureau in that city, Har- 
ris is now stationed in Washington. 
Otis A. Brumby, publisher of the 
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Cobb County Times, Marietta, is pres- 
ident of the Georgia Press Association. 
Louis L. Mortis, editor of the Hart- 
well Sun, served as Institute chair- 
man, assisted by John E. Drewry, dean 
of the Grady School of Journalism. 
During the Institute, Miss France 
Haley was named acting secretary- 
manager of the association, to serve in 
the absence of J. C. Seymour who 
has been granted a leave of absence. 


Canadian Order on 
Liquor Advertising 


Montreal, Que., March 3—Hon. Colin 
Gibson, Revenue Minister, today made 
public an order-in-council clarifying 
what type of advertising will be per- 
mitted by firms producing alcoholic 
beverages. “Wartime alcoholic bev- 
erage order has been amended to 
clarify certain points which the trade, 
Canadian newspapers and the public 
generally found confusing in the orig- 
inal order,” the minister’s announce- 
ment said. 

A departmental official said he in- 
terpreted the new order as permit- 
ting distilling and brewing firms and 
wineries to advertise their financial 
statements, reports of their annual 
meetings and such matter but not per- 
mitting them to advertise their prod- 
ucts of alcoholic beverages. 

Such firms may also place contribu- 
tory advertising if in the opinion of 
the minister such advertising is in the 
public interest such as advertising for 
Red Cross or other campaigns. 

What Order Provides 


The minister’s statement on this 
point said: “considerable doubt ex- 
isted as to whether or not the pub- 
lication of financial statements notices 
to shareholders, business letterheads 
and invoices, etc, carrying trade 
names and marks; contributions by 
way of advertising causes which were 
considered in the public interest or 
the use of trade names in advertising 
non-alcoholic products were offenses 
under the order. 

“It was felt that any uncertainty in 
this connection should be cleared up, 
and this has been effected by the new 
order.” 

The effective portion of the order 
provides; 

“No person shall for the purpose of 
promoting the sale of spirits, wine or 
beer or of creating or establishing 
goodwill or other benefit or advan- 
tage; (a) publish an advertisement of 
any spirits, wine or beer; (b) publish 
an advertisement of himself as a dis- 
tiller, manufacturer or brewer of 
spirits, wine or beer or as a person 
who sells spirits, wine or beer; (c) 
publish an advertisement of any per- 
son or a distiller, manufacturer or 
brewer of spirits, wine or beer or as 
a person who sells spirits, wine or 
beer; 

“Provided that every such adver- 
tisement (except an advertisement 
which in the opinion of the minister 
is in the public interest or the legal, 
financial or other reasonable needs of 
the distiller, manufacturer, brewer or 
seller requires to be published), in 
respect of which expense is incurred 
by or on behalf of any such distiller, 
manufacturer, brewer or seller shall 
be deemed to have been published for 
the purpose of promoting the sale of 
spirits, wine or beer or of creating or 
establishing goodwill or other benefit 
or advantage.” 


eB 

GROCERY COPY 

Bachman’s I.G.A. of Bay City, Tex., 
has offered a solution to complicated 
grocery advertising under the point 
rationing system. Its copy consists of 
a list of canned items available in the 
store showing the sizes of the 
can, number of points required and 
price. ‘ 
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ANOTHER good biography of James 

Gordon Bennett, Sr., the fabulous 
Scot who revolutionized can 
journalism with his New York Herald, 
has come from the presses. “The Man 
Who Made News” by Oliver Carlson 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce—$3.50) traces 
the great man’s life from 1795 until 
his death in 1872 and tells a strange 
and fascinating story of Bennett’s en- 
trance into journalism in the early 
1820’s and how he startled the editors 
of those days when he tossed aside 
convention and tradition and changed 
the daily press which was dull, drab 
and catered to a limited audience, 
into a lively, sensational organ of the 
masses. 

America’s great editors parade 
across the pages of Mr. Carlson’s work. 
He tells of Greeley, of the Tribune; 
Raymond, of the Times; Bryant, of 
the Post, and others. But mostly it 
is a story of the birth of sensational 
journalism; of the beginnings of so- 
ciety, church, and financial news; of 
the foundings of the Associa 
Press. It tells the story of news 
gathering before the days of the 
steamship, the railroad, and the tele- 
graph. It interprets the American po- 
litical scene from President John 
Quincy Adams to U. S. Grant and tells 
the story of war journalism in 1847 
and in the long, dark years of the 
Civil War. The author has written 
two other biographies of American 
journalistic figures—‘“Brisbane: A 
Candid Biography,” and, in collabora- 
tion with Ernest Sutherland Bates, 
“Hearst: Lord of San Simeon.” His 
contribution on the life of Bennett 
will make interesting reading among 
men of the craft.—S. J. M. 


WALTER RAE, Providence (R. L) 

Journal-Bulletin financial writer, 
has written a practical book, “Editing 
Small Newspapers,” in which he gives 
well-rounded treatment of make-up, 
printing and other problems posed to 
small publications (M. S. Mill Co., 
$2.50). Rae employs a readable, non- 
technical style as he discusses pub- 
lishing problems and his illustration 
have been wisely chosen. A work 
which journalism students will find 
interesting, Mr. Rae’s book places em- 
phasis on the ethics of sound news 
reporting, and it describes well, with 
definite activities set aside for each, 
the high school paper organization 
based upon an efficient daily staff’s 
operations. In headlines Mr. Rae shows 
a greater sympathy for the classical 
than the newer developments in head- 
line writing and his proof-reading sec- 
tion is well handled. Beginning news- 
nae § might do well to read Mr. Rae’s 

ook. 


DON MAY, author of “101 Roughs” 

(Frederick J. Drake Co. $3.00), 
knows his newspaper advertising 
technique to perfection. In his new 
book, described as a handbook of ad- 
vertising layout, he presents an out- 
line of layouts which should prove to 
be helpful to students and teachers, 
artists, advertising layout men and 
art directors. 


Compact and well illustrated, the 
book includes 31 basic layout patterns, 
containing nine full-page comprehen- 
sive layouts and a discussion of typog- 
raphy and type harmony, the princi- 
ples and preparation of the layout 
art and the layout. While Mr. May’s 
illustrations cover all forms of printed 

he uses newspaper ads 

tly in demonstrating what 

a clever layout man can do with type 
and illustrations. This is a book that 
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all practitioners of advertising can 
well afford to add to their work-a-day 
library. 

Aside from the mechanics of layout, 
Don May injects his own credo in the 
closing pages. He describes layout as 
the “graphic plan of color and posi- 
tion that the elements of the adver- 
tisement take. It is to the account ex- 
ecutive an element of showmanship, 
to the client a picture of what he will 
receive for his investment. To the 
production manager, the engraver, 
the typographer and the printer it is 
a working drawing of the proposed 
job of printing, a guide to the finished 
advertisement as the blueprint is to 
the building. To the artist it is a 
sketch. To the layout man it is the 
happy marriage of pictures and words. 
To the copywriter it is the glorification 
or the ruination of his genius. To the 
reader it is a nonentity; as far as he 
knows, ads, like kids, just grow.” 

Don May recognizes the faith placed 
in him by producers and consumers 
of goods. As layout consultant for 
Hoskinson, Rohloff and Associates, he 
knows that tomorrow will not accept 
yesterday, even in the field of adver- 
tising layout.—G. A. B. 


i McCormick Addresses 


Ind. Editorial Group 


“I stand before you as a living wit- 
ness of governmental tyranny,” de- 
clared Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
Chicago Tribune editor and publisher, 
in addressing the Indiana Republican 
Editorial Association annual banquet 
at Indianapolis, Feb. 27. 

“The attacks upon me have been 
many, persistent, vicious and futile,” 
he said. “One-half of a Chicago Trib- 
une paper mill has been closed down 
as a punishment for newspaper integ- 
rity. The whole mill would have been 
shut down but for the valiant protests 
of the population largely dependent 
upon it. 

Attack All Dissidents 


“Remember that the policy has been 
announced to attack all dissidents for 
dissent by using any criminal law that 
can be stretched to apply to them,” 
said Col. McCormick in speaking on 
“The Fate of the American Republic.” 

Citing the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the U. S., providing 
for freedom of the press, the Tribune 
publisher said: “If it were not for 
those words, this meeting, if held at 
all, would be held under control of 
the federal Gestapo, which tried to 
control the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press last April.” In lead- 
ing up to commenting on recent at- 
tacks against the Tribune, Col. Mc- 
Cormick stated: 

“Now the citizens everywhere are 
being softened up for communism. 
The alleged need for all these priori- 
ties and rationings is not explained to 
the American citizens. Their co- 
operation is not asked. They are being 
told what to do under dire threats. 
I am profoundly suspicious of all these 
usurpations. In the one that I know 
as much about as any man alive, 
newsprint paper, there is no shortage. 
The pretended shortage we showed up 
as a fraud, and compelled the reduc- 
tion in allotment to be withdrawn. 

“An official of the Office of War In- 
formation has boasted that news will 
be treated like steel and oil. Another 
official has put newspaper delivery in 
the same class with the delivery of 
beer. Shrinking news reports in our 
papers show that even now these 
boasts are not idle. All the powers 
of government are being used ‘to pur- 
chase up s nm and to overawe 


resistance. 
“The obligation rests upon all of 
us—upon editors and publishers to 
propaganda and 
facts—upon ovr senators and con- 
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en to carry the torch of free- 
—_ the halls of Congress and 
expound our American principles 
there—upon every individual who 
comprehends the problem to explain 
it to his neighbor—and upon that 
neighbor to work with the zeal of a 
true convert.” 

Hits Non-Constructive Criticism 

Another speaker on the program 
was Walter Myers, fourth assistant 
postmaster general, who criticized Re- 
publican shortsightedness after the 
last war as well as their non-construc- 
tive criticism of the present conflict. 
Referring to criticism of the war ef- 
fort, Myers called Col. McCormick 
“the greatest faultfinder on earth.” 

He declared that if Col. McCormick 
had a better mousetrap than President 
Roosevelt, “the world will tramp a 
path to his office instead of the White 
House, and the royal heads of Europe 
will be checking their crowns and 
ermine coats in the Tribune Building. 
Barbed invectives, split infinitives, 
blood-curdling adjectives and venom- 
ous editorials never yet have won a 
war. Constructive criticism is what 
counts and officials in Washington 
welcome constructive criticism, fresh 
ideas and new viewpoints. He has 
complained of official blundering at 
Washington. Of course, mistakes have 
been made. What nation ever won a 
war without making mistakes? But 
the President has a way of correcting 


Obituary 


EDWARD JOSEPH RAYMOND, 69, 

co-publisher of the DeKalb (Iil.) 
Chronicle, died Feb. 27 in St. Mary’s 
Hospital, DeKalb, following an ex- 
tended illnes. He had been associated 
with Frank W. Greenaway as co- 
publishers of the Chronicle since 1909. 
Mr. Raymond joined the old Aurora 
Beacon in 1887. In 1901, he entered 
the printing business in Aurora and 
was twice elected city clerk before 
joining partnership with Mr. Greena- 
way in the purchase of the DeKalb 
Chronicle. 

Tuomas W. Davis, 53, formerly space 
buyer for Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
died of a heart attack Feb. 21. Before 
entering the agency field, Mr. Davis 
was a publisher’s representative with 
the old S. C. Beckwith Special Agency. 

Mrs. Lovutss Bryant LANE, news- 
paper writer and columnist on the old 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Times for more than 
half a century, died March 2 in Buf- 
falo. She wrote under the name of 
Kate Burr. 

Epwarp C. Cuyter, 81, for 59 years a 
legislative reporter at the New York 
State Capitol in Albany, died March 2. 
Mr. Cuyler, dean of the New York 
Legislative Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion, of which he was a charter mem- 
ber, began his legislative reporting 
career in 1884 with the old Albany 
Express, owned by his father and 
grandfather, and during his long 
career had known 20 governors. For 
45 years he was resident correspond- 
ent of the Brooklyn Eagle. In recent 
years, he had operated a syndicate 
which provided Capitol news for 
newspapers throughout New York 
State. 

Tuomas Prippy Jones, 52, former 
display advertising manager for the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, died 
Mar. 1 after a long illness. His first 
position was that of an office boy at 
the Richmond News Leader. Later he 
became connected with the Times- 
Dispatch and was for many years dis- 
play advertising manager for that 
paper. 

Hersert BALL, 79, many years finan- 








cial editor of the former Torgng 
World, and later Conservative mem, 
ber of the Ontario Legislature from 
1926 to 1929, and King’s Printer fg 
Ontario from 1930 to 1933, died from 
a heart attack at his home in Toronty 
Feb. 26. 

Oscar O. Bean, 63, lawyer, 
leader and newspaperman, died : mS 
home in Doylestown, Pa., Feb, 3, 
from a heart ailment. In 1909 My 
Bean became treasurer and genera 
manager of the Doylestown Daily 
Enterprise. Two months ago he rm. 
signed. 

Mrs. RutH D. Goopavue, 38, writer of 
short stories for a newspaper syndj. 
cate, died Feb. 22 at the Salem, Mass, 
Hospital after a short illness, Fo. 
merly a member of the North Shore 
Breeze, weekly society paper, he 
stories were syndicated in 1931 by th 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate of Ney 
York. 

Detos J. Kennepy, 58, editor of th 
public letter box columns of the De 
troit News, and a member of the New 
editorial staff since 1917, died of ; 
heart attack at his home in Detrot 
Feb. 25. 

Artuur S. Huxrorp, 68, for many 
years associated with Wisconsin daily 
newspapers until his retirement, due 
to heart trouble, from the Sheboygas 
(Wis.) Daily Press in 1939, died at 4 
Shéboygan hospital, Feb. 26. He had 
been with the Racine (Wis.) Times- 
Call, Milwaukee Journal and the Mil. 
waukee Sentinel. 


Epwarp R. Aupseck, for many 
mechanical superintendent te 
Hudson (N. Y.) Daily Star and man- 
aging head of its printing de 
= —_ on the Hudson City Hos- 
pital, follo an emergen " 
tion. He retired in 1927. —— 

SamMvuet G. WasHABAUGH, 73, for 
many years telegraph operator for the 
United Press in the Altoona (Pa) 
Mirror office, died in the Lawrence 
and Memorial Hospital, New London, 
Conn., on Feb. 16. 

—?|_ Georce T. Hart, former To- 
peka, -» hewspaperman, was 
ably killed in an airplane i 
cently over North Africa, according 
to word received Feb. 3 by his parents 
in Topeka. Major Hart had left for 
overseas the Saturday night preced- 
ing. He was telegraph editor of the 
Topeka State Journal in 1939 and 1940 
and taught in the journalism depart- 
ment at Kansas State College the fol- 
lowing year where he received a mas- 
ter’s degree. He had served on the 
staffs of the Manhattan Mercury and 
Chronicle, the El Dorado Times and 
Phillips County Review in Kansas and 
the Hastings (Neb.) Tribune, and also 
had taught journalism at Iowa State 
College at Ames. 

HELm™ G. SpaAvuLpine, 73, former edi- 
tor of the Alameda (Cal.) Times-Star, 
and at one time identified with news- 
papers in Battle Creek and Perry, 
Mich., died at Alameda Feb. 23. He 
retired four years ago. 

2np Lieut. MarsHALt S. Hawke, 800 
of the late George J. Hawke, formet 
city editor and Sunday editor of the 
Los Angeles Times, was killed in the 
crash of a bomber in Lake Murray, 
near Columbia, S. C., Feb. 23. 

Stuart Morris, Seattle artist and 
former art editor of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, died Feb. 21 of a heart 
attack. He was 60. A member of the 
staff of the Post-Inteligencer fo 
nearly 20 years—he left in 192- 
Morris became nationally known aftet 
a sketch he drew of Theodore Roose- 
velt was published the day after the 
ex-President’s death in 1919. Thov- 
sands of requests for copies of the 
sketch were received from all ove 
the country. He was on the editorial 
staff of the Seattle Times at the time 
of his retirement two years ago. 
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TIMELY FOOD AD 

Timed to coincide with inauguration 
of food rationing, the Food Center and 
Jim Remley Stores of St. Louis used 
a 14-column center spread ad in the 
§, Louis Star-Times March 1. The 
wifeatured a tug o’ war between Mis- 
guri sales tax, income tax, victory 
tax and higher cost of living vs. Food 
Center and Jim Remley Stores. Head- 
line said: “Now More Than Ever Be- 
fre—We Make Your Dollar Stretch 
farther.” Body of the ad was made 
w of grocery items, including ra- 
toned products, and their point value. 
Qne section of the ad featured fresh 
fruits and vegetables, with the head- 
ing: “Save the Cans—Buy It Fresh!” 

+ 


\. . PRESS TO MEET 
New Brunswick, N. J., March 1— 
The 87th annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Press Association will be held 
at the Hotel Stacy-Trent in Trenton 
Mar 8 Theme of the all-day con- 
ference will be “How to Meet Wartime 
Publishing Programs.” Authorities 
from government agencies and the 
will address the association 
throughout the day. 
os 


ADS DRAW WORKERS 


In a highly competitive market for 
because of concentrated war 
industries and high wages paid, the 
Elmira Knitting Mills, Elmira, N. Y., 
in a five-column ad titled “Sewing Is 
a Woman’s Gift,” placed Feb. 21 in 
the Elmira Star-Gazette, found 24 
new workers in two days for its plant 
in spite of lower wage scales. 
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Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


Wanted: 20, 24 or 32-page Rotary 
with stereotype equipment for a tabloid 








paper. State all details. Box 301, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
WANTED 


Goss Ppa single width (two pages wide), 
13%-inch printing diameter — 21% -inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full details 
and prices. Box 1042, Editor & Publisher. 





Newspapers For Sale 


Situations Wanted 
Administrati 





Accountant, Credit Manager, 39, married, 
now assistant auditor on West Virginia’s 
largest evening newspaper. Capable, ac- 
curate, industrious. rite Box 455, Edi- 
tor & sher. 


Auditor-Comptroller — $5,000-$6,000. Now 
with leading New York Publisher han- 
dling accounting departments, taxes, re- 
ports. Good organizer and staff manager. 
Age 42. Excellent references. Box 475, 
Editor & Publisher. 








$15,000 cash down will buy West Coast 
ounty Seat daily; total price only 60% 
of annual gross; equipment includes color 
attachment on Duplex and complete job 
and Saat, Dbenate ro — sale 
necessary. my agent, A. W. St 
Mills Tower, San Pranclece. - 

NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Confidential negotiations. 

L. PARKER LIKELY 


Times Building, New York, N. Y. 








Help Wanted 


Business Manager, under 40, knows dail 
newspaper publication; 15 years’ experi- 
ence. Box 469, Editor & Publisher. 

Newspaper Publisher available for Pacific 
Coast or Mid-Western position. Just dis- 

sed of my eight-year-old weekly. Un- 
erstand merchandising, promotion. Good 
editorial writer, organizer, public speaker. 
Married, two children, 3-A, 35, and ener- 
getic. $5,000 man. Former publicity di- 
rector for national chain organization. 
Al Waxman, 2035 Brooklyn Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 








Accountant—for accounting department of- 
fice manager and assistant to Chief. Pre- 


Situations Wanted 
Advertising 








fer person with background and t- 
ing school graduate—draft exempt, for 
Metropolitan daily newspaper. Write 
complete details, send photo. Box 472, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Display Solicitor wanted. ae 
ble of layouts and copywriting. Prefer 
midwesterner. Give experience, draft 
status, references first letter. W. E. Soth- 
erland, Journal-Tribune Publishing Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Ad Man or Woman who can make 
put le layouts quickly and sell. 

tate age, draft status and sala: Per- 
manent. - Hess, News-Journal, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Advertising Manager and Advertising Solici- 
tor for small Southern Daily. State age, 
experience and salary expected in first 
letter. Box 437, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager: for Connecticut Week- 
y. Salary commensurate with ability. 
)- rite fully, P.O. Box 2, West Hartford, 

onn. 














Advertising Manager, 37, morning and after- 
noon experience for 13 years. A worker! 
Box 470, Editor & Publisher. 


\wertising man of unquestioned 
ability, sterling references and a producer 
esires connection with suburban news- 
ape. Married, over draft age, with good 
fa its. Have car. Box 453, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 

Interpretation of Business, industrial and 
transportation news, government rulings, 
etc. Business paper editor with 20 years 
broad experience, widely travelled, is in- 
terested in new ——— for feature 
article and editor writing. Box 451, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Man, 27, draft deferred, writing ability, 
good educational background, desires 
sition, newspaper or magazine. Box 465, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Seasoned young woman rter—research 
book coming out soon. ants allied post 
eastern newspaper, magazine, news or 
feature service. Practical psychologist. 
> = responsibility. Box 476, tor 
& blisher. 














Sports Writer, well-grounded all sports— 
recently rejec y armed forces—would 
like relocation on Metropolitan Daily, 
South or East. Box 405, itor & Pu 
lisher. 

Uncle Sam doesn’t want me—do — 
Reporter, desk man, publicity, 22, 
working, ra . , our p —4 
experience, includin ege, egree. 
pt working. Peete East. Box 415, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Wire and desk man, 37, knows soungages 
production, can handle news room. 

471, Editor & Publisher. 











Y¥ woman reporter; feature, rts, 
straight news; interested small daly in 
east; no tamil to ad- 


ly ties; opportunit 
vance most important. Box 478, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Situations Weated 
Mechamical 











‘Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 


top-flight salesman. 
and agency experience. 38 
draft problem. Box 460, 
lisher. 

Classified Man competent to manage 
department doing $50,000-$300,000 annu- 
ally; salary commensurate with volume. 
Write Box 425, Editor & Publisher. 

Classified Manager-Salesman seeks connec- 
tion, Middle-aged, draft-exempt; capable 
staff oneness and telephone supervisor. 
Successful record, large and small cities. 
Box 446, Editor & Publisher. 


18 years’ newspaper 
ears old. No 
ditor & Pub- 











CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


Circulation Manager Wanted —a producer 
who knows Southern people! Small town, 
but well established Daily. Chance to 
improve both the newspaper and your own 
standing. Give draft status. ox 386, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Copy Read experienced, give references, 

cl photograph. Robert Jamison, 











(Cash with Order) 


| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


"HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 

2 times — .80 per line 

4 times — .70 per line 
FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 

WEEK'S ISSUE 

To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space oe paaee for publication is 
tee lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
ER should consider this as three words. 





Business Opportunity 


¥ you are a small-city daily publisher fac- 
ing economic squeeze, would wel 





Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. 


Deskman with some experience on Daily. 
The Caller-Times, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Editor-Reporter, large New England weekly. 
Good salary. Write fully all details to 
Post Office Box 2, West Hartford, Conn. 


Experienced combination advertising sales- 
man and layout man for permanent work. 
Send complete details including draft 
status and photograph. The Austin Amer- 
ican and Statesman, Austin, Texas. 

Experienced Foreman for commercial print- 
ing department. Must know composition, 
estimating, etc. Box 477, Editor & Pub- 

er. 


Newspaper man or woman to write and 
manage successful daily 
the leading syndicates is looking for the 
right person to write and manage a well 
known daily and Sunday feature that has 
pene for several years in a strong list 
of papers. The man or woman we are 
looking for must be a bright and engag- 
ing writer and must be able to work with 
artists and research assistants. Part time 
arrangement possible. Male applicants 
must be draft exempt. Location in vicin- 
ity of New York, C 2 or Boston pre- 
ferred. Reply giving all information and 
examples of your writing to Box 474, 
Editor & Publisher. 




















Move to better location, Central State 

industrial city of near 20,000 and own 

flat bed web press and other useful equip- 

Ment, are draft exempt and have personal 

ability, write at once in confidence to 
461, Editor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


DAILY NEWSPAPER PRESS BARGAIN 
Prepare for boom in post-war days... buy 
is 16-Page Duplex Press, very good con- 
dition. Color fountain. |OCutler-Hammer 
cally controlled. Six push-button 
control stations. You can also secure all 
necessary stereotyping equipment, includ- 
ing mat roller, chipping block, stereo 
Metal pot, plate caster, 16 steel turtles 
and chases, all in good condition. Deal 
with publisher and save money. 
Equipment available due to newspaper 











Merger. The ty? bird catches the worm, 
Write Box 448, Editor & Publisher, for 
complete information. 

Por Sale—Lino: and Intert machines, 
Models 14, 9, 8 and © and B; overhauled 


and in splendid condition. Electric and 
Pots, motors and magazines. Will 
erect within 300 miles of Springfield, 
+» Or will sell F.O.B. Springfield. 
Address P.O. Box 761, 8. H. wiles. 


i) Sacrifice: One Ludlow No. 0477. Cabi- 
het and approximately 28 matrix fonts. 
It qn need a Ludlow, now is the time 
to buy this one. Write Box 444, Editor & 
Publisher, for price quotation. 





Night Editor-Reporter Wanted for bull dog 
edition hours, 4:00 to 11:00 P.M., man 
or woman. $35.00. Permanent job. 
Pharos Tribune, Logansport, Indiana. 

Promotion man for large syndicate. Must 
combine ability to make visual layouts 
with flare for copywriting; broadsides, 
salesletters, presentations, folders, ads, 
ideas. Give full details, age, draft status, 
salary expected. Box 479, Editor & Pub- 

__lisher, 

Promotion Managers Wanted. Can place 
two qualified newspaper promotion men 
at once! Must know layout and be able 
to write good copy. Draft exempt. State 
salary. md photo. R. S. Cram, Presi- 
dent, National Newspaper Promotion 
Assn., 34 8. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 








feature. One of* 


ced N aper Advertising Sales- 
man, capable of increasing business by 
constructive methods. Good copy, layouts. 
Draft exempt. Box 422, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Pormer advertising man wants permanent 
connection on daily in West or Midwest. 
Age 40, University graduate. Box 463, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Sitections Wanted 
Circulation 











Circulation Man fifteen years’ experience 
metropolitan newspapers, Daily and Sun- 
day. orked all phases Home Delivery, 
office control, Little Merchant, streets, 
newsstand sales. Budgets. Desire Branch 
Managership or Circulation Managership 
anywhere — permanent — prefer West 
Coast. Draft 4-H. Box 428, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Circulation Manager— an aggressive and 
competent circulation manager — one who 
is a PRODUCER on a sound and economi- 
cal basis. Universal constructive circu- 
lation building experience. Authoritative 
references and credentials. Now em- 
ployed. Age fo years, married. Box 

407, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Editorial 











Absolutely draft-proof young newspaperman, 
complete editorial background, seeks 
junior executive we small-city Daily. 
Covered entire estern Hemisphere. 
Knows domestic, foreign news; cable, 
copy, telegraph desks; features, editorial 
writing. Speaks Spanish, German. Box 
473, Editor & Publisher. 

Can do excellent popular aviation column 
on a Daily. Eleven years’ experience 
general newspaper and magazine report- 
ing and features. Sales to 50 magazines. 
Author of book on flying. Box 454, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

Capable ung newspaperwoman, feature 
Sriter, venetian, five years’ large metro- 
politan Daily, two years’ leading Sunder 
magazine syndicate, bylines, wants jo 
any large city. Currently employed, will 
accept smaller salary with o portunity 
advancement, permanence. ox 360, 
Editor & Publisher. 











Reporter for 30,000 City Daily, one with 
all-around small-city experience; g 
town in which to live, fine staff with 
which to work; competent woman reporter 
considered. Tell all— experience, age, 
draft status, salary requirement, refer- 
ences. The Herald, Clinton, Iowa. 

Telegraph Editor who can lay out attractive 
front page; also do some editorial writ- 
ing. Afternoon paper. Frank L. Rogers, 
General Manager, The Leader-Republi- 
can-Herald, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Experienced Ma: axing Baito d Deskman. 

en: nagin rT an ¥ 
small Daily ~p te Draft —- 
Unusual opportunity to progress with 
tie organization. Box 385, Editor & 
isher. 








Editor, erienced all desks; publicity; 
waniten Wel five years editor p.m. 50,000 
circulation; twenty-five years every posi- 
tion; seek permanency; 48, married; 
high references. Box 431, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Editor Trade Association Publication or 
House Organ. Thirty years’ experience. 
Now on etropolitan Daily. ‘ox 449, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Pive years’ experience 
pepars, magazine has ey me for a 
desk or reportorial job with your news 
agency, newspaper, or literary magazine; 
must be in New “=o Oly area. Rn 
working, college journalism graduate, 
Graft tures. Box 308, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








with weekly news- 


Composing Room Superintendent, 20 years” 
experience medium and large plants. 
Smooth, efficient organizer an inis- 
trator. ent position seven years; 
available Mareh 15th. Box 452, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Newspaper Foreman, ability to establish co- 
ordination of printers resulting in lowest 
cost possible. Assembly-line system, no 
‘*bottlenecks.’’ Relieve departments of 
composing room worries. Sober, best ref- 
erences. Box 429, Editor & Publisher. 

Pressman-Stereo Foreman. Available Now! 
Eighteen years’ experience Dailies and 
color work. Duplex Tubular presses. 
Reliable. Excellent references. Box 447, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Production Manager- Mechanical Superin- 
tendent, casted quae 20 years ago in 
composing room; knows all pon nape oe 











gets along with them—and gets results 
Available end of March. Box 456, Editor 
& Publisher. 








E & P PERSONNEL BUREAU 
1700 Times Tower, New York, N.Y. 
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SHOP TALK AT Th 


THERE SEEMS to be no visible end 

to the problems imposed upon busi- 
ness in a democracy at war. Condi- 
tions absolutely new 
to. government and 


Postel Rise citizens must be met 
New and their solution at- 
On Horizon iempted before they 


are even half under- 
stood and without opportunity to 
estimate the effect of the attempted 
solutions on apparently unrelated 
circumstances. Newspapers, for in- 
stance, have to comply with censor- 
ship regulations that fill a good-sized 
pamphlet and which have been occa- 
sionally applied to situations of no 
apparent relation to military opera- 
tions. 

Before the censorship puzzles had 
been conquered, newspaper execu- 
tives had to find some means of 
maintaining daily operations—declared 
officially to be essential to the war 
effort—in the face of personnel losses 
to the armed forees, to war produc- 
tion, and to civilian government serv- 
ices. That is still far from final deci- 
sion, either by the newspaper busi- 
ness or by government. 

For the past two months, news- 
paper organizations have had to adjust 
their work to imposed limitations on 
their paper supply and probable 
further limitations of unestimated 
seope, only to learn in the middle of 
their head-scratching that maybe the 
shortage peril had been at first over- 
estimated. And with that situation 
still seething, they are given over- 
night notice of a basic 8% increase 
in the cost of this vital raw material. 

Now, looming over the horizon is 
the prospect of higher postal rates. 
Information from Washington is that 
the Post Office Department has tenta- 
tively suggested to the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
an increase in second-class rates of 
% cent a pound on the news content 
of publications and 2 cents a pound 
on the advertising content, in all zones. 
Such an increase, it is pointed out, 
will bear most heavily, in proportion 
on the small dailies, representing as 
it does an increase of more than 100% 
in the first and second zones. 

The proposal in its present stage 
looks more like an effort to raise war 
revenues than to correct the postal 
rate structure. If that is true, it would 
constitute a form of special taxation 
on the publishing business, the justice 
of which may well be contested. A 
further danger to publishing lies in 
the fact that once a rate is established, 
even as a war measure, its correction 
downward is often a matter of years, 
especially when it concerns the much- 
misunderstood and miscalled “sub- 
sidy” enjoyed at public expense by 
newspapers and other publications. 

s* * 


SECOND CLASS RATES have long 
been a pet target of critics of the 
press, in and out of Congress, and 
even by some news- 


H Group Papers which either 
tes ~rse do not benefit appre- 
— ciably by second class 
Raised schedules or are in 


direct competition 
with publications which do. Accord- 
ing to the recent report of George C. 
Lucas, executive vice-president of the 
National Publishers Association, Inc., 
“such attacks reached a climax in 
June, 1942, when the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House drafted 
a proposed section of the 1942 revenue 
bill directing the Postmaster General 
to prescribe, after notice and hear- 
ings, but not later than 90 days after 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


enactment of the bill, regulations pro- 
viding for such increases in rates 
applicable to second class mail 
(except free-in-county) and _ third 
class il as may be necessary in 
order that revenues will fairly ap- 
proximate costs and expenditures 
attributable thereto. Announcement 
was made by the Committee that the 
proposal was designed to raise 
approximately $78,000,000 additional 
from second class.” 

The Postmaster General informed 
the Committee that no such additional 
sum could be realized. He proposed 
that he be authorized by Congress to 
make a scientific study of postage 
rates and to prescribe rates based on 
such a study. 
time being, the Committee’s effort to 
raise postal rates as a revenue meas- 
ure. The Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, to which the matter 
was referred, has not yet reported any 
further recommendations. The unoffi- 
cial news of the increases mentioned 
above may be a feeler in that direc- 
tion. 

Publishers have long contended 
before Congressional groups that the 
comparatively low rates accorded to 
second class matter were enacted for 
the primary benefit of the whole pub- 
lic. As Mr. Lucas’s report points out, 
“among the fundamental requisites 
for obtaining the low rates on second 
class is the requirement that the pub- 
lication must be ‘circulated in re- 
sponse to a genuine public demand.’ 
This means that the publication must 
be bought and paid for by the sub- 
seriber. Broad public policy and the 
general welfare of the nation justi- 
fies low rates on publications meeting 
the funamental requirement that they 
be ‘circulated in response to a genu- 
ine public demand’ as exemplified by 
the requirement of the law that the 
publisher ‘must have a legitimate list 
of subscribers’.” 

All legitimate newspapers and 
magazines have gone much further 
than the Post Office requirements in 
seeing that their circulations do rep- 
resent genuine public demand. Dur- 
ing the past 30 years, publications and 
their advertising customers have vol- 
untarily imposed stricter and stricter 
police regulations on circulation meth- 
ods. They have resisted efforts to 
legitimatize free-circulation papers 
which obviously do not come within 
the definition laid down by the postal 
laws. 

* * * 
MORE IMPORTANT, they have 
sought to increase their services to 
the public for the wide dissemination 
of which the second- 


Press Has class structure was 
Kept Faith created more than a 
By Service half century ago. 


Congress in the 
decade that followed 
the Civil War gave ever-increasing 
attention to the need for unifying our 
fast-expanding nation by enabling the 
transmission of information to keep 
pace with the increase of population 
and the facilities of communication 
afforded by the spreading network of 
railways and telegraph lines. Low 
postal rates were deliberately estab- 
lished to foster the rapid and wide 
circulation of the printed word. The 
publisher was the indirect beneficiary; 
the only real gainer was the reader 
who was thereby enabled to obtain 
a regular supply of reading matter 
that he could not have had if it had 
to be transported to him at commodity 
charges. 

No one can say that this public 


That ended, for the . 
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privilege has not been justified by the 
results. All parts of a nation, which 
was largely uninhabited by white 
men 80 years ago, are now linked by 
solid cords of quick and reliable news, 
of instant and generally intelligent 
comment on ideas of national mo- 
ment. Without this fabric of common 
knowledge and common habits of 
thought that has been woven by the 
convenient exchange of news and 
philosophies among all sections of the 
land, it is doubtful indeed that the 
weight of 130,000,000 people could 
have been so quickly mobilized as 
it has been against the world-wide 
threats to free institutions. 

No mere $78,000,000 “deficit” should 
be a factor of any weight in today’s 
emphatic need for community of 
knowledge and national spirit, if the 
correction of that deficit is likely to 
disturb the basic purpose for which 
second class mail was instituted. 

* oe 





AN INSTANCE of the stiff principles 
applied by the publishing industry 
to accurate and truthful statements of 
circulation was seen 


No New last week when . 
" « board of directors o 
Vandatiel the Audit Bureau of 
Needed 


Circulations rejected 
a proposal that the 
ABC supervise surveys of secondary 
readership. That is a new term in 
the publishing field, but the idea that 
it stands for is not at ali new. The 
standard of circulation that has been 
effective for more than a quarter 
century is the number of people who 
buy and pay for copies of a newspaper 
or magazine. “Secondary readership” 
may be defined as the number of 
people who read the publication in 
addition to the one who writes a sub- 
scription check or lays his money 
on the newsstand. 

A generation or more ago, when 
there were no techniques for audit- 
ing circulation, a minority of news- 
paper publishers followed the plan of 
publishing daily or less frequently 
sworn totals of their net paid circula- 
tion. Another minority published 
whenever the spirit moved them a 
figure for “total circulation” that 
might have been the press run of a 
wartime or an election extra. That 
figure generally had no relation to 
their average daily distribution, but 
until publishers recognized that such 
tactics reflected badly upon the entire 
publishing business, there was no 
machinery for stopping or correcting 
the deception. 

Today the number of publications 
which deliberately fake circulation 
figures could easily be listed on what 
remains of this page. Occasionally an 


ambitious circulation manager tries 
to run a whizzer past his own publish- 
er but detection, has been generally 
quick and exposure certain. 
too, 


Laws 


exist, for the punishment of 


fraudulent statements of circulation 
but they have had to be invoked 
rarely. Honesty has been found tp 
be a profitable policy, regardless of 
the ethics involved. 

While there is no dishonesty inher. 
ent in the idea that publishers shoulg 
be able to demonstrate “sec 
readership,” the area beyond the con. 
fines of net paid circulation—the indj. 
vidual buyers of papers—is so vague 
and hard to define that opportunities 
for deception would be open to the 
unscrupulous. Maybe it is true that a 
newspaper which circulates 25,009 
copies in a community of 100,000 popu. 
lation has an average of 100,000 read. 
ers. Maybe it is true some days and 
not on others. Maybe a magazine with 
3,000,000 average net paid has a total 
“secondary readership” of 12,000,0% 
to 15,000,000, but there is no que. 
tion that the figure would fluctuat 
widely from issue to issue. 

We have an established standard 
which has promoted honest publish. 
ing and honest advertising. To de. 
part from it in any direction is t 
court trouble and endless dispute 
that waste valuable time and energy. 
The majority of advertising buyer 
can soon decide whether a publica. 
tion’s net paid circulation in a given 
area is furnishing resultful coverage 
in accordance with its claims and with 
the possibilities of the market. Their 
common sense, coupled with a tangible 
and accepted yardstick of circulation, 
can tell them whether they are get- 
ting their money’s worth. The reader 
can make that decision from day to 
day. More is not needed for the 
future health of legitimate publica- 
tions. 


DAVIS TO BEGIN TALKS 


WasuHincTon, March 1—Elmer Davis, 
director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, will begin his series of 15-minute 
official news broadcasts Friday eve- 
ning, March 12. He will be presented 
at 10:45 o’clock over NBC, CBS and 
Blue Network. The purpose of the 
broadcasts, Mr. Davis said, will be to 
clarify and explain news already re- 
leased. The program will not be a 
vehicle for announcements not previ- 
ously made available. 


20-YEAR CLUB 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 1—One hundred 
thirty-one Minneapolis newspaper em- 
ployes who have been in continuous 
service 20 years or more on daily pub- 
lications in this city have organized a 
Twenty Year Club. A dinner in their 
honor was sponsored by the Minne- 
apolis Star Journal and Tribune. 
William L. Krussow, an engraver for 
48 years and oldest member 
point of service, was elected first pres- 
ident of the club. 


a 

CANCELS MEETING 

The Blue Pencil Club of Ohio, news- 
paper desk men’s organization, he 
been blue penciled by the war. 
year’s meeting scheduled to be heli 
in May at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, has been cancelled, Ernest # 
Fisk, president, of East Liverpoo. 
announced. 





to know? 


The great Information Bureau conducted 
by Frederic J. Haskin in Washington, 
D. C., is a sort of school. It costs nothing 
to go to it. It spreads its knowledge 
through the dail 

It reaches the ditch } wand and the captain 
of finance, the washerwoman an 
social leader. It is open to anyone who 
can read and write. What do you want 
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Butch is on a 
BALANCED DIET! 


a situation isn’t covered by Army 
regulations. But we’re betting that Butch 
will find a way to handle it without spill- 
ing a spoonful! 

In fact, we electric companies know 
just how he feels. We have the same prob- 
lem. Right now, we’re being called on 
to balance good service and low, regu- 
lated rates against fast-climbing costs and 
tremendously increased demands for elec- 
tric power. 

We're doing it, too. Filling all our war 
orders. Giving America far more power 
than all the Axis countries combined. 











Pushing production up and up. 


PRINTED IN U.S. A. 






And besides that, we’re balancing a 


big plate of taxes. 

Don’t get us wrong. We know the need 
of heavy wartime taxes. We're proud that 
business-managed electric companies 
paid $620,000,000 in taxes last vear. 

That was 23¢ out of every dollar you 
paid us—8c to local and state govern- 
ments—15¢ to the federal government— 
enough to outfit 1,687,762 buck privates 
like Butch. 

How is it possible to make so much 
power and meet so many taxes at the 
same time? Because of sound business 


methods and long experience —because 











men, women and management worked 


together as a leam. 


But while we're doing all this, govern- 
ment and municipal power systems are not 
paving a penny in federal taxes to help win 


the war. 


Shouldn't every one do his full share? 
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Invest in America! + Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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HAT kinds of dehydrated food are being sold 

v4 in New York? WHICH brands are leading r 

WHERE in the market are these products best re- 

ceived? WHAT forms of promotion are proving 
most effective? 


Every month, since dehydrated foods came into the 
market, The World-Telegram’s Merchandise Inven- 
tory has obtained the answers to these and similar 2 thchithe 
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For information on the New York sales progress of 
dehydrated foods (or nearly anything else the New 2 months. 


York grocer sells) address National Advertising De- io | 
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advertising medium in the world’s biggest food market. _— ! 
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Buy War Bonds Today 
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